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How Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Uses the 





y TOMATO 


to Cut Unloading Costs 422250 
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DRIVE IN AND OUT OF BOXCAR WITH LOAD. Skylift moves 
through a standard 7 foot door. As shown here, operator drives 
inside car, forks pick up a pallet load of radio cabinets, and he 
moves out of car on his way to storage. Low collapsed height of 
83 inches permits this. And it handles as easy as an automobile, with 
easy finger-tip lever control for lift and tilt, forward and reverse. 
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NARROW AISLES NO HANDI- 
CAP. As shown, Skylift is light 
weight, compact—moves 
throughnarrow aisles, turns sharp 
corners, moves to storage areas 
in minimum time, with minimum 
effort. Compare this with tedious, 
back-straining effort of moving 
cabinets manually. Yes, Skylift 
lightens labor's load, manage- 
ment's, tool 








TRANSPORTERS MOVE PRODUCT FROM STORAGE TO 

PRODUCTION. Auvtomatic’s mighty midget of electrical power 

receives the pallets of radio cabinets and moves them with easy 

push-button control to the production line. Dual-Lift Foot Pump, 
or ATCO Electric Lift gets load off floor into moving position, and Trans- 
porters again take the finished radios from end of production line to 
shipping—a 4-way product handling operation utilizing minimum 
energy, maximum savings! 





An ATCO Specialist will make a free survey to determine how 
much you can cut your product handling costs. Mail coupon. 


Saves 4,750 Man-Hours ! 


With an investment in only 2 Automatic Skylift Elec- 
tric Trucks and 3 Transporters, STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION, Chicago, earned a return of over 
75% in man-hours saved and handling costs reduced 
in their home radio division. 

In the unloading of hundreds and hundreds of car- 
loads of difficult-to-handle radio cabinets, time studies 
and cost figures tell a truly amazing story of human 
energy saved, handling costs slashed almost un- 
believably. 

Without SK YLIFT, it took 25 man-hours to unload 
one carload of radio cabinets—a labor cost of $32.75 
per car. With Skylift, it took 6 man-hours to unload the 
same car—a saving of 19 hours, or $24.89 labor cost saved 
per car! 

Multiply this by the hundreds of carloads on the 
Stewart-Warner unloading schedule, and you see why 
the AUTOMATIC 4 STEP WAY shown here can cut 
handling costs of unloading radio cabinets as much as 
$6,222.50 in just one phase of their productien opera- 
tion. Similar savings may be yours. Mail coupon. 


CEILING HIGH STACKING. 
Once in the storage area, a flip 
of the tilt and lift lever, and the 
load of radio cabinets is stacked 
easily and neatly to ceiling 
heights—as high as 130 inches, 
providing extra storage space 
free. When required for the pro- 
duction line, cabinets are brought 
to floor level just as easily, ready 
for movement to production. 
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{ AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY ! 
t lv. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. { 
§ 115 West 87th Street, Dept. P-8, Chicago 20, Il. ' 
§ Please mail me, without cost, complete facts on how I can ‘ 
8 cut my material handling costs with Automatic Skylift 
§ and Transporter Electr'c Trucks. 
4 Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my matesial 
: vandling methods and costs. 
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(Above) Boom of Baker Crane Truck leaving box cat 
with load of ten 234 x 20 ft. steel tubes. 


(Below) Baker Crane Truck loading tubes onto trailer. 
Each tube weighs 260 |bs., load weighs 2600 Ibs. 


A Baker Material Handling Engineer 
can show you how to make similar savings 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
2176 WEST 25TH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
in Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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Crane Truck at NATIONAL ACME CO. 


pays for itself in 8 months 


This Baker Crane Truck, unloading 20-ft. 
steel tubes each weighing 260 Ibs., cuts man 
hours by 2/3 over former methods. Actual 


savings—as shown in tables below —are 
even greater than estimates made before the 


truck was purchased: 





Man Hours per car — Previous Methods 





Remove blocking from car 0.5 hrs. x 4 men 2.0 
Unload to trailer 100,000 Ibs. 11.0 hrs. x 4 men 44.0 
Clean car 0.5 hrs. x 4 men 2.0 
Haul to storage 
Unload from trailer to pile 12.0 hrs. x 4 men 48.0 
Return empty trailer phe 
Total man hours 96.0 
96 MAN 
HOURS 
Estimated Man Hours with Baker Truck 
Remove blocking from car 1.0 hrs. x 2 men 2.0 
Unload to trailer 100,000 Ibs. 11.0 hrs. x 2 men 22.0 
Clean car 1.0 hrs. x 2 men 2.0 
cal Haul to storage 
Unload from trailer to pile 9.5 hrs. x 2 men 19.0 
Return empty trailer oT 
Total man hours 45.0 
45 MAN 
HOURS 
Actual Man Hours with Baker Truck 
Remove blocking from car 0.5 hrs. x 2 men 1.0 
Unload to trailer 100,000 Ibs. 7.0 hrs. x 2 men 14.0 
Clean car 0.5 hrs. x 2 men 1.0 
Haul to storage 
Unload from trailer to pile 8.0hrs.x 2men 16.0 
ri Return empty trailer ae 
Total man hours 32.0 
32 MAN 
HOURS 








National Acme Co. is mak- 
ing comparable savings on: 
other handling operations 
with Baker Trucks. This 
illustration shows a Baker 
Fork Truck moving a, box 
of finished bushings 
weighing 3130 Ibs. from 
production directly to rail- 
road car for shipment. 
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ALONG THE WAY...OF 7WA 










TWAl__HOST TO 33 DOGS-AND A CAT! 


DO6S...CATS...KANGAROOS..YOU CAN SHIP ANYTHING VIA 

TWAl AiR CARGO. FOR INSTANCE, IN BOMBAY A RECENT 
"BILL OF LADING DECLARED: *33 ASSORTED DOGS 

AND ONE ANGORA CAT..DESTINATION: PARIS’ TWA 


PLANES ARE HEATED...INSULATED..ASSURING COMFORT 
FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
















ANSWER MAN 


WHENEVER THE SHIPMENT 
COULD SHOULD OR MUST 
60 BY AIR...GET IN TOUCH 
WITH THE 7A AiR CARGO 
MAN IN YOUR LOCALITY. HELL 
ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS... 
PRONTO, GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 






VAULTS 





HOW 70 FIND THROUGH 
Z| HIM THE AIR 

LOOK IN THE LOCAL PHONE TWAl INTERNATIONAL ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS 

BOOK UNDER TWA] (TRANS OFFER ADDED PROTECTION OF A STRONG BOX 

WORLD AIRLINE). CALL. ASK TO GUARD VALUABLES EN ROUTE. VAULT 

FOR AIR CARGO MANAGER. HOLDS A TON...PERMITS HAND-TO-HAND 

LOW RATES WILL RECEIPT/ DELIVERY OF SHIPMENTS, 

SURPRISE YOU. _ 












g°ae "729 


Roy | 
Franci 
Place, 

Sale: 


Ouncar 
P 





aa A MIDGET Wi, 
OF THE MAP Fenn 
Air Cargo routes shrink the globe. 


On the “road to Rome” via TWA... 
shipments arrive in less than a day! 






SHIP WHEREVER YOU SAY... via TWA 


TWA Air Cargo routes permit shipments direct to Europe, 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE Africa, Asia . . . without off-line handling. Help solve ship- 

ping problems. Call the TWA office today, or—if you are 

&@<.S.4.-EUROPE:-AFRICA:-ASIA shipping overseas—any international freight forwarder can 
also give you complete information. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER — Systems 
and equipment are the nerves and 
brain of distribution. The flow of 
merchandise is the result of thou- 
sands of impulses stemming from 
individual cost records, sales entries, 
notations on traffic movement, etc., 
which are, converted by modern 
equipment into broad cost facts, 
warnings and merchandise ideas. 
These flex the muscles of distribu- 
tion: move goods faster, cut costs 
and bolster profits. Photographs by 
Ewing Galloway. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY .. . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 
make ROBERT GAIR your next-door neighbor 


v Te os panne bn > = 


< nei Gait Plants are e strategically located to render maximum 
service . ..@ CONTAINER SERVICE that is almost equiva 
to having a GAIR PLANT in “YOUR OWN BACK YARD."” 


Expanding beyond shipping facilities, the ROBERT 
organization provides technical cooperation. At 
Ys plant, service engineers are available to help solve 

lems of designing or redesigning your present containers, 
or in the creation of new containers for new Products. ; 


These packaging engineers are prepared to advise on 
‘ proper methods of sealing containers, either by hand or : 
by machine. This technical information is invaluable 
where interior packing has been designed to Protect — 

; fragile or valuable merchandise. 









































Foctibemore: these GAIR REPRESENTATIVES know the. 
relative merits of corrugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft. © 


This _GATRanteed service is available for the asking. © 


Write for your Free Copy of 

1, Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, or | 
2. Container Handbook. 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK * TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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“easier to handle... easier to load” 




















CHARLES NEITZ speaks for the 
drivers of B. F. Costich & Sons, 
Inc., Rochester, N. ¥. 


en who know Gerstenslager 
Bedies best are those who work 
with them day in, day out. Charles 
Neitz is typical. His experience 
is a natural result of the —_ 
Gerstenslager Bodies are designe 
and built. It is something to keep 
in mind when you contemplete 
buying a new van. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO., WOOSTER, O. 
Established 1860 


AGED SEPTEMBER, 1948 








GG. Costich & Sons las. 
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June 12th, 1948 
Our 46th Year 
of Service 


The Gerstens lager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Our first Gerstenslager body was put into service on 
April 26th, 1932. The body shown in the picture is only eight 
years old and is practically a new body, considering the fact 
that our Gerstenslager bodies are in use after fourteen and 
sixteen years of service, and are good for economical use for 
many years to come. 


When I first started to drive long distance, our truck 
bodies weighed twice as much, and had half es much loading 
capacity. They were awkward, ungainly bodies covered with band- 
ing iron and reinforcing steel that weighed more than the load 
they were expected to carry. 


Speaking for the men at our barn, we find. the new 
streamlined Gerstenslager bodies easier to handle, less ex- 
hausting for ariving miles over the highway, and easier to load. 
We especially like the comfortable cab that permits relaxation 
even while driving and permits plenty of room for the relief 
ariver to stretch out and be comfortable and relaxed. 


There is no finer looking, more practical and economical 
body traveling the highways today than a Gerstenslager!!! 
Yours very truly, 


B.G.COSTICH & SONS, INC. 
A United Van Line Agent 






































Ye 
Feet aS al “8 se it 2 
yer Mas 
r 
Y Missihold pre 
O. every personnel move, North pleasure...a real satisfaction to do business ‘3 
American “scores” with satisfaction! This with us. Consult the classified section of ent 
4 sips ” —— ican 
is why the “Big Leaguers” of our nation’s your phone book for our agent nearest you. Nes 
industries are calling in North American Call him now! Get our estimate on long ica; 
for important moves to all parts of the distance moving and storage. and 
country. 6 ec 
man 
On your next move, make it North Y 
American. You'll find it is a _ distinct ea 
Baltin 
Bosto: 
LONG DISTANCE “0 Chica; 
; Agents wn Frncpa a Clevel 
r Detroi 
0 P = = 
. Ai 
ortn American \~ in 
Minne 
. New 
Van Lines, Inc. ; 
GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, IND. ® Over 500 agents to serve you. 

® Warehouses in key cities. 
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You get personalized service on 


CLIPPER CARGO 
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306 Specially-Staffed Shipping Agents and 12 Domestic Airlines 
speed your goeds to Pan American Gateways 


ODAY, wherever international trade flows, bulk shipments (25% less for over 100 pounds). 

Clipper Cargo flies. From the 10 conveni- You save, too, with low-cost insurance, lower in- 
ently located gateways shown above, Pan‘Amer- _ ventories and warehouse costs, C.O.D. and collect 
ican speeds your shipments to Europe, Africa, the services, faster turnover of your money, and 
Near East and India; to Central and South Amer- lower packing costs. 
ica; to New Zealand and Australia; and to Asia 306 local shipping agents and 12 domestic air- 
and Alaska. Only Pan American flies between all _ ines are ready to speed your goods to Pan Amer- 
6 continents and no airline in the world flies to so ican gateways. For full information, call your 
many principal cities throughout the world. Shipping Agent or any of our offices listed below. 

You’ll find Clipper Cargo saves you money on 










Baltimore: Lexington 5343 New York: Stillwell 6-0600 
Boston: Liberty 2-3720 Philadelphia: Kingsley 5-5100 
Chicago: Dearborn 4900 Portland, Ore.: Broadway 6677 
Geveland: Superior 1848 San Francisco: Garfield 1-3075 
Detroit: Randolph 9435 Seattle: Seneca 2121 

Houston: Beacon 3-9331 St. Louis: Maine 1620 

Los Angeles: Michigan 2121 Washington, D. C.: Republic 5700 


Miami: Miami 3-7383 
Minneapolis: Lincoln 0617 


Worio AIRWAYS 
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Here’s good news for operators hauling heavy loads of 
milk, petroleum, machinery ...logs and lumber... stone 
and ore... furniture and freight. Substantial produc- 
tion of GMC 720 series Specialized Tractors and 800 
series straight truck models, assures quick delivery. 





GMC 720 series tractors have gross combination weight 
ratings of 40,000 pounds .. . the 800 series trucks 
have gross vehicle weight ratings of 30,000 pounds. 
Both are offered in wheelbases of 136 to 196 inches, 
with cab-axle dimensions of 60 to 120 inches. Both have 
big 426 cu. in. engines of the same basic design as the 
war famous “Army Workhorse.”’ Both have many other 
features specific to the jobs for which they are built. 


if you need a new truck in either classification, put your 
money on one of these all-truck, heavy duty GMCs. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


THE TRUCK & AAS GASOLINE 


orvauwe Peg -ililea €- © DIESEL 
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DO YOU KNOW? 5 QUICK STEP 


yOu pocKkag 


y Using BENS ir 


REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 
Y 0) lJ ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. eat tee ls) slgarey omneamy 


ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 
bale coverings. 

ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 
ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 
ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 

IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 


Turn package on side and fasten 
R F l} N T ) Mi R ." « tube at bottom with a wire tie. 
RECEIVE neat 


packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 


handy ear on each end. igs Na > 
SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and % = _% 
quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and & 

slip tubing off. ‘ 

ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 


aging goods, as no cutting of sewing thread or goods 3 Turn package eprignt end ute woth 


e « hands to tu«e up slack 
is necessary. 


4 Faster top with c¢ wire tie close to 
¥, object te assure tight fit 


This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 
different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 
because TITE-FIT TUBING has stretch in both directions, Cut off the fite-Fit Tubing about 3 


« inches obove the wire tie 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. Reapers 


5120 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. f 

Brooklyn 32, New York O Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING 
O Send sample. Our packages are approximately I 

inches in circumference. (Please specify) I 


Street 


City a 
i. 
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TO and THRU the SOUTH 


The shipper’s advantage in Deltaliner schedules is 
this: round-the-clock departures give you the 
continuous delivery service of a conveyor 
belt to Southern cities. Express flights are 
synchronized with local flights; your 
goods move without delay both to 
major terminals and on to all 
intermediate points. 


For complete rates and 
schedules,write Air Freight 
Department, Delta Air 
Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Or call any Delta office. 


3 

<4 we 
< ORR ensor 
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we Delta Air Freight Rates 

gh From off-line points, Delta offers excellent connec- ae ES Pe ee 

tions at Chicago, Cincinnati, Knoxville and Atlanta chi ities $3.07 
from central and eastern points. Far West shipments a AP Roe ee 
are fast when routed via Delta through either Chicago 
or Dallas-Fort Worth. And Delta-TWA one-plane 
flights from Detroit to the South add still more speed 





Cincinnati-Atianta ..... cow £35 
Atlanta-Chicago ......... 6.55 
Dallas-New Orleans ....... 5.05 
Cincinnati-New Orleans ..... 8.00 


ye and service. 
i This air speed to and through the South costs Detroit-Atianta......+++- 6.55 
little. Between many points, it is less than first class Detroit-Birminghom ....... 7.55 
surface means. And to even the most distant points, Fort Worth-Atienta ....... 8.00 
it costs only slightly more to save days in transit and New Orleans-Ationta ...,..- 5.05 


the dollars those days represent. 


DELTA AIR FREIGHT 2¢¢ 2 Grad off your mend — 








Cilattaes. 
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ALL STEEL PILFER-PROOF, WEATHER-PROOF 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Industry today is examining more than ever before internal 
methods of operation to find clues to greater efficiency and 
economy. Successful application of heretofore untried tech- 
niques of both production and distribution generally pays 
off in tangible results—and lower costs. 

The DRAVO Transportainer fits into just that sort of a 
picture. This new, all steel shipping container has been tried 
and adopted by more and more firms who have found that their 
costs have been materially lessened—particularly wher. it is 
specified for export shipments. 

Packaging charges are minimized because the DRAVO 
Transportainer allows you to use less expensive domestic 
crating when goods are destined for overseas trade. Important, 
too, is the fact that your products also enjoy vault-like protec- 
tion from pilferage, damage and weather hazards. 

One shipper reduced export packaging costs by 67 percent. 
Another reported 75 percent reduction in breakage. “Not a 
single case of theft to date,” states a carrier who uses the 
DRAVO Transportainer for shipping highly pilferable com- 
modities. 

Would you like the assurance of knowing your merchandise 
arrives at destination in the same condition it left your plant? 
Would you like to open your mail without finding a letter of 
complaint from a customer regarding shortages or damage? 

Send the coupon below for more information—and discuss 
this modern method of shipping with your carrier. He already 
may be using DRAVO Transportainers. DRAVO COR- 
PORATION, Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania. 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 
NEVILLE ISLAND, PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 





. 


Export Representatives 
Lynch, Wilde & Company 
Washington, D. C. 





Shipyards: Pittsburgh 25, Penna., and Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Eastern Sales Office: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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TRANSPORTAINERS are easily handled by ship or yard 
cranes or lift trucks. They have a bale capacity of 275 cu. ft. 
and hold up to 12,000 Ibs. of cargo. 


DRAVO Transportainers help to lessen distribution losses 


eae 


HANDLING COSTS 









PILFERAGE 















































WATCHING TIME DAMAGE 
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SPOILAGE INSURANCE CHARGES — 


See our exhibit at the Third Annual Industrial Packagin and 
Materials Handling Exposition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sct. 5 
ugh Oct. 7, 1948. 


| 

DRAVO CORPORATION, | 
Room M-1114-9 

Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. | 

| 

| 


We would like to know more about DRAVO Transportainers. Please 
send literature. 
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SSNS BEER ASS 


For Services Rendered to truckers all over the nation, 


Mack joins with the industry in saluting the American Trucking 
Associations at their 15th Annual Convention in Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 8 to 13. 


ks 
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Once again ATA can look back on a year of fruitful effort in 
promoting and protecting the welfare of America’s indispen- 














The continuing success of ATA is a tribute to the spirit of 
co-operation that animates the entire field of motor transport 


a0 sable motor carriers. 





d . — uniting its members in common purpose and bringing to 

American industry and consumers alike countless benefits in 

lower costs and faster, more convenient service. 

| ATA is a vital part of the trucking industry — a bright and 

f shining part that helps you prosper. That’s why we say — join 
with us in saying .. . “ATA boy!” 


x *ekk tk 


MACK will be on hand to greet you when you come to the 
ATA convention. Our headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler 
where a cordial welcome awaits you. We are again awarding 
a pedigreed Bull Pup, “Mack”, as a convention door prize. 










TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


IT’S PART OF THE LANGUAGE, “Built Like A Mack” 
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United PRE-PLANNED Moving 


























-PLANNING 


At your fingertips . . . United Van Lines’ 
complete services and facilities assure 
smooth pre-planned personnel moves, 
It starts with a trained United represen- 
tative going over details with your 
people .. . carefully planning before 
moving day! 


RE PACKING 


With modern equipment and time-saving 

techniques United's alert, experienced 
men do a prompt and thorough job! 
Precious possessions are carefully han- 
dled, individually packed, moved and 
delivered according to schedule. 


EFUL MOVING 


United operates with skill and efficiency 
—modern “‘push button” ease. A nation- 
wide organization with dependable long- 
distance service to and from anywhere 
in the United States or Canada. Also 
complete household storage facilities. 


TIME DELIVERY 


More and more service-wise Traffic 
Managers are depending on United Van 
Lines for pre-planned personnel moving 
that arrives on time! 
@ee 

To call your local United agent, see your 
Classified Telephone Directory, or write 
or wire Moving Headquarters... 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE 


n ited VAN LINES, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS: ST. LOUIS 12, MO. * AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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, Factory-trained mechanics, genuine 

Every Hyster Distributor isa parts, experience and know-how are 

Service Expert. He must be by the terms ready for you when you need them at 
of his Hyster contract. Count on him your Hyster distributor lift truck service 


Ss” 
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when your lift truck needs service. 


Station. 


SEE YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA 

Northern Commercial Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A. S. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. 

of Buffalo, Inc. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williems Machy. Western, Ltd. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company . 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates 
CLEVELAND, O.—Morrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.— Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 

HONOLULU, T. H.— Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—C. H. Ellis Co., Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

industrial Power Equipment Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— Embry Brothers, Inc. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. —Hyster Co. of Louisiana, inc. 
MILWAUKIE, WIS.— Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— W. S. Nott Company 
MOBILE, ALA:—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. - 
MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.— Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phila., Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Sales Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
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ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— Wharton L. Peters, Inc. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 

TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd, 
YUKON TERRITORY —Northern Commercial Company 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers 
@re located in 42 foreign countries. 





HYSTER “40” Lift Truck—+4,000 Ibs. capacity. 
Smoll, fast, maneuverable. Low cost per ton 
hendled.,.. Hyster’s 7 models, from 2,000 Ibs. 
, te 30,000 ibs. capacity, are equipped \with 
pneumatic tires. Write for litertoure, 


HYSTER COMPANY | 


THREE FACTORIES 
2940 N. E. CLACKAMAS STREET, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


- 1840 NORTH ADAMS STREET ..... PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
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eo a grocery warehouse — like 
planning any other building—is a task 
that calls for the combined assistance of the 
men who design it and those who must 
coordinate the flow of both incoming and 


outgoing shipments. 
7 


GOOD DOCKS MEAN PEAK EFFICIENCY! 


S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., Syracuse, New 
York —a large distributor of groceries, 
frozen foods, produce and liquor, over a 
300-mile radius — attributes much of the 
company’s present efficiency to the good 
dock facilities in this new plant. 


BUILDING FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION! 


Flickinger planned for tomorrow, too. They 
built in extra space—fully enclosed the 







you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 


you can CARRY! 



















docks as a safeguard against the elements 
and loading-time delays. They linked 
within-the-plant mechanical conveyors to 
these’ docks. They provided wide paved 
turning-slabs to accommodate the largest 
highway Vans. In fact, the whole operation 
is a splendid example of what a competent 
planning committee can accomplish. 


PROFIT-MAKERS — NOT BOTTLENECKS 


Thus, in your building program or modern- 
ization—even long before the first pencil 
mark goes on the drawing board—you’ll do 
well to put your Traffic Manager and a 
Motor .Transport man on the same com- 
mittee with your Architect. That’s good 
insurance the INS and OUTS will be profit- 
makers—not bottlenecks. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 e LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


Hear Harrison Wood, interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.D.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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Accounting’s Role in Distribution 


LSEWHERE in this issue, D. W. Northup, president 
FE of H. G. Thompson & Son Co., outlines a scien- 
tific approach to the problem of profitless small orders 
which even in normal times are a heavy burden upon 
our distributive system. The methods which Mr. Northup 
ably discusses are being employed successfully by a 
group of distributors through whom approximately 2.3 
billion dollars in production and maintenance supplies 
are channelled yearly to American industry. This dis- 
cussion is well worth the serious consideration of readers; 
however, the point we want to emphasize here is the 
fact that the plan is based upon the use of a unified 
costing system which enables firms participating to set 
up uniform cost categories and to charge into these 
categories exactly the same cost items. In other words, 
the plan provides in the specific field in which it is 
used, a common cost language. 





In other, broader fields of distribution, we are not 
going far afield when we say that relatively few firms 
know their actual distribution costs or are able to make 
functional breakdowns of their basic operations in either 
physical distribution or marketing. Lacking a universal 
cost language, there is little agreement among com- 
panies in the matter of allocating functional costs with 
the result that many costs which should be segregated, 


if inefficient operations are to be detected and cor- . 


rected, are lumped with other costs or are absorbed and 
hidden under production, sales or administrative costs. 
Under these conditions, it is difficult to see how any 
intelligent or systematized approach can be made to 
the problem of reducing overall distribution costs. 


Distribution admittedly is an expensive and complex 
process. It is both inaccurate and pointless to say that 
distribution costs too much since, obviously, distribution 
costs are too high only when opportunities exist for 
effecting economies without any curtailment in product 
quality or in services rendered. But that these oppor- 
tunities do exist is all too evident. Their existence re- 
peatedly is being demonstrated in the substantial savings 
that currently are being realized through the use of 
modern systems and equipment and in cost reduction 
programs such, for example, as Mr. Northup discusses 
in this issue. 
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The cost of each of the various steps involved in the 
movement of goods from the source of the raw material 
until the finished product is in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer or user, is an element of overall distribution 
cost. Each is a component part of the price that the 
ultimate consumer pays for a commodity. Each must 
be analyzed and coordinated with other distributive 
factors and properly evaluated by management before 
the total cost can be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. Until this can be done by standardized ac- 
counting methods; first, with respect to individual firms 
and secondly, with respect to basic industrial and mer- 
cantile groups, it is difficult to see how average total 
cost for either a product or a classification of products 
can be arrived at. 


The lack of agreement in the allocation of distribution 
costs and the lack of uniform accounting standards are 
not conducive to efficiency in distribution. Certainly 
cost accountants and controllers should be able to work 
out practical formulae for basic distribution costs com- 
parable to those which have been accepted for pro- 
duction. In the formulation of such standards, accounting 
can perform a service of inestimable value to distribution. 


“Accounting,” as William Blackie, vice president of 
the Caterpillar Co., recently told a gathering of cost ac- 
countants, “must make up its mind whether it is primarily 
a matter of historical monetary arithmetic or of con- 
structive business economics. Today, it is afloat in the 
limbo between the two concepts.” 


More and more, Mr. Blackie stated, it is being 
realized that while each individual business may for 
some purposes be considered a separate entity, it is 
for economic purposes a component unit of the national, 
or even international, production and distribution system. 
As such, each unit has a part to play in making the 
system work effectively; and if accounting can help 
bring that about then it truly will have become a con- 
structive force from the standpoint of society as a 
whole. 





° atta : 


Editor. 
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The OCTOBER issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE will feature: 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN 
MOTAIRCARGO . . . Motaircargo 
is not leaving distribution where it 
found it . . . New developments are 
the catalyst which is speeding the 
drive for economy, efficiency, and 
higher productivity. New low-cost 
air freight services are being de- 
veloped and these are being sup- 
plemented by more efficient and 
economical pick-up and _ delivery 
systems . . . Staff correspondents 
and leading air transportation author- 
ities will discuss the facts and impli- 
cations of current trends and devel- 
opments in the October DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE. 

* 
REGULATION RATHER THAN PER- 
SECUTION . . . G. Lloyd Wilson, 
eminent transportation authority, 
discusses the potent Reed-Bulwinkle 
Act which exempts carriers from the 
threat of anti-trust law prosecution. 
This measure, while not immunizing 
carrier rate and traffic agreements 
from Government regulation, brings 
such conferences and agreements 
under 1.C.C. jurisdiction. By es- 
tablishing a situation in respect 
to railroads which is akin to that of 
shipping Conferences, threat of 
prosecution because of inter-carrier 
agreements is avoided and is re- 
placed by 1.C.C. regulation of such 
agreements and not, be it noted, of 
the rates themselves. 

* 
PUTTING THE FINGER ON COSTS, 
or the “Twilight Zone" of Physical 
Distribution and marketing . . . 
Actual case histories throw light on 
the problem of coordinating the 
physical phases of distribution with 
those of marketing. Frederick Merish, 
special correspondent, details many 
of the problems faced by industry 
and the high flexibility required to 
anticipate and solve the complica- 
tions that arise in actual practice. 
Interestingly enough, Mr. Merish 
“zones” the physical functions of dis- 
tribution to emphasize the integral 
nature of the problem. 

e 


MATERIALS HANDLING GOES TO 
SCHOOL . . . International Har- 
vester is now engaged in educating 
its thousands of foremen in the 
standardization and improvement of 
materials handling methods. Ran- 
dall R. Howard, special correspond- 
ent, discusses the visual and written 
material used in the course and the 
important role played by the com- 
pany's research laboratory. The 
article emphasizes the need for a 
high degree of coordination between 
the foremen and the materials han- 
dling engineer within each plant. 
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Sir: 

I am a small manufacturer of cotton 
web transporting straps, and I am 
impressed with the seeming lack, in 
some instances, of proper aircargo 
strapping facilities. I am wondering 
if Dr. Frederick who writes on air 
transportation would care to comment 
on this. 

—''Reader”. 


Editor's Note: Dr. Frederick's comment 
follows: 

“Furnishing adequate tiedown for 
aircargo will indeed be big business. 
Because plane loads vary widely in 
shape, volume, and weight and be- 
cause planes are subject to more twists 
and turns, and suddenly applied forces 
than any ship or railway car, some 
form of tiedown is absolutely neces- 
sary. Some use ropes, others use web 
belts similar to those you manufacture 
and others use not only rope but rods, 
beams, locks and jacks. Another 
method is not to actually tie down in- 
dividual packages but use cargo bins 
solidly filled and fastened by means 
of a strap net gate. It would appear 
that straps might be useful in making 
these “gates.” I would suggest that 
firms interested in entering this field 
contact Air Cargo Inc., 910 Seventeenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
Air Cargo managers of the leading 
airlines whose names and addresses 
may be obtained from the American 
Aviation Directory, obtainable in most 
libraries or from the Air Transport 
Association of America, 1107 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. also 
should be contacted. I would suggest 
a visit to Newark Airport or Teterboro 
Airport near Newark where many 
cargo lines operate for a first hand 
inspection of tiedown methods and con- 
tact with operators. 


Shippers Advisory Boards 


Sir: 

I was very much impressed with 
Henry G. Elwell’s article in your June 
issue, “A Skeptic at a Board Meeting.” 
The article is extremely interesting 
and very accurate. 

It occurred to me that Mr. Elwell 
might be interested in the attached 
letter from the Hon. Kenneth Royall, 
Secretary of the Army. 

—Carl Giessow, president, National Assn. 
of Shippers Advisory Board, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


Editor's Note: The correspondence for- 
warded for Mr. Elwell's attention is re- 
printed in part as follows: 


Dear Mr. Giessow: 

Receipt is acknowledged of you 
letter of 12 May 1948 with reference 
to the activities of the several regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards during the 
past quarter of a century. 

The activities of these boards are 
well and favorably known within the 
Department of the Army. It is ap- 
preciated that during World War IL 
actions of the boards and shippers 
represented by them were not only of 
great value to the transportation in- 
dustry of the nation but were also in- 
strumental in large measure in helping 
make available to the Army and t 
those who supplied it with material, 
railroad freight-carrying equipment in 
sufficient quantities to avoid any ser- 
ious railroad car shortages which 
would have been inimical to the 
duct of the war and te national in- 
terest. 

The Committees which have been 
maintained by the Shippers Advisory 
Boards working in cooperation with the 
Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads certainly should 
continue. to direct their efforts toward 
efficient use and prompt release of 
railroad rolling stock, and such con- 
tinued action will be welcomed by the 
Department of the Army in the same 
measure that it has keen welcomed 
by the individual carriers. Shipper 
cooperation with the railroads should 
continue to be considered just as vital 
now during the period of army oper- 
ation of railroads as during private 
operation, and such cooperation on 
the part of the boards and on the part 
of your National Assn. is solicited. 

It is gratifying to note the assur- 
ance contained in your letter that while 
shippers may not be sympathetic to 
Government operation of railroads, 
they recognize its need under the ex- 
isting circumstances, and it is im- 
portant that the shipping and traveling 
public be urged to maintain a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the Army oper- 
ation of railroads, which, as you know, 
is intended to be of only a temporary 
nature. ° 

Your expression of feeling _ that 
shipper cooperation advice and coun- 
sel should be used by the Government 
is greatly appreciated, and if the De- 
partment of the Army subsequently 
finds it necessary to take a more de- 
tailed part in the actual conduct of 
transportation, such advice and coun- 
sel will be sought. In the meantime, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and the regulatory commissions of the 
several states are continuing to func- 
tion as heretofore. 
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@ @ e because International Power means low-cost 
power, durable power, and—most important of all— 
dependable power! 

Here’s a typical installation to prove the point. This 
International U-9 engine powers a 15-ton derrick. 
The derrick is used to stockpile materials in the stor- 
age yard of the California Co. of New Orleans. Here 
it’s shown unloading machinery from an oil well 
drilling barge—a pretty hefty job. 

The engine burns cheap natural-gas and has given 
about 4,000 hours of service in two years’ time. It’s 
always on the job to lift those loads. 

This is just one of a great variety of applications 
for International power units. Four carburetor-type 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars’ every Wednesday on your CBS station 


INTERNATIONA 


CRAWLER TRACTORS °« 
SEPTEMBER, 


WHEEL TRACTORS 
1948 


Lids 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


models ranging from 22 h.p. to 55 h.p. and six Diesel 
models ranging from 39 h.p. to 180 h.p. give you a 
wide choice of engines for your particular job. 

It'll pay you to visit your International Industrial 
Power Distributor. He’ll be glad to help you select 
the right International engine for your specific appli- 
cation. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 










DIESEL ENGINES « POWER UNITS 
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Cuts Railway Operating Costs... 
Relieves Shippers’ Car Supply 


Problems 


How often must shippers kick cars out empty be- 
cause the floors aren’t good enough for the particu- 
lar outbound lading? How much time and money 
is spent switching boxcars—to spot them for load- 
ing according to the floor condition? The answers 
are too often and too much—because wood floors in 
most cars soon become damaged and car classifica- 
tions must be reduced. Then cars must be shunted 
around empty until a load is available for which 
the floor is suited. This extra switching of Class B 
cars and rough-freighters not only cuts into ship- 
pers’ car supply—it raises railway operating costs. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING eliminates much of this 


‘PATENTS PENDING 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL FLOOR DIVISION, PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
STEEL 


UNIT OF NATIONAL 
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extra switching because it stays in Class A condi 
tion /onger. It isn’t damaged by nailing, pinch bars, 
abrasive freight or loading equipment. It has the 
strength to support the largest fork trucks used in 
boxears. NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is built to last 
as long as the car itself and stay in Class A condi 
tion during that time. Here is an all-purpose floor 
that stays that way, that can make major savings in 
operating expenses and provide substantial relief 
for car supply problems. 





YOU SAVE 3 WAYS 


In boxcars, flats and gondolas, the long life of NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING means lower repair and replacement 
costs as well as lower operating costs. And because it 
holds nails tighter and won't splinter, goods are safer on 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. It saves you money in three 
ways—in operations, maintenance, and damage claims. 





NAILABLE 














STEEL FLOORING 
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The Cost 


of Small Orders 


By D. W. NORTHUP 


President 


Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 


which have been used success- 

fully to reduce the cost of 
distribution, I want to emphasize 
particularly that these costs re- 
duction methods were used in the 
industrial supply field—that is, by 
industrial distributors through 
whom is channelled yearly almost 
23 billion dollars worth of pro- 
duction and maintenance supplies 
to American industry. It is the 
industrial distributor who carries 
the large bulk of the maintenance 
supply inventory for immediate 
industrial use, and it was the in- 
dustrial distributor who, through 
the war, procured from many 
sources of supply these same ma- 
terials which were so essential to 
the constant and efficient operation 
of all war production plants. In 
addition to rendering vital tech- 
nical services, industrial supply 
distributors have always ware- 
housed and distributed manufac- 
turers’ products to consumers at 
the lowest net cost to consumers 
of any commodities of which I am 
aware. 

Statistics show that the over- 
head cost of industrial distribu- 
tion has increased out of propor- 
tion to the increase in prices to 
consumers. Therefore, manufac- 
turers and distributors are con- 
fronted with the problem of re- 
ducing distribution costs for the 
purpose of attempting to hold con- 
sumers’ prices at their present 
levels. Over the course of years 


_—_ 


Address before the 1948 Washington Con- 
ference of the American Marketing Assn. 


I PRESENTING methods 
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in the field of industrial distribu- 
tion, three practical steps have 
been taken that have led to actual 
cost reductions. Surveys were 
made to determine: 

1. What could be done to 
further reduce the cost of 
distribution in the indus- 
trial field. 

2. What particular elements 
in the cost of distribution 
showed the greatest prom- 
ise of cost reduction. 

3. What practical and im- 
mediate steps could be 
taken to reduce the highest 
cost factors. 

Starting in 1936, and in several 
subsequent years, surveys have 
been made to ascertain just what 
products were purchased through 
industrial distributors, the volume 
of this business, and the size of 
individual orders placed by in- 
dustrial consumers. One of the 
startling facts disclosed by these 
surveys is that not less than 40 
percent of all the orders handled 
by industrial distributors, and 
consequently placed by industrial 
consumers, were for five dollars 
or less. Every one of these orders 
was placed at a high cost to the 
purchaser and sold at a loss by 
the distributor. The cost of han- 
dling and placing these small 
orders was a large percentage of 
the value of the order, as I shall 
show later. It is recognized that 
small orders are inherent in the 
industrial supply business, and 
there is no practical price which 
could be placed on small orders 











American business must get 
out from under the intolerable 
burden of profitless small 
orders . . . The methods for 
realizing this end, outlined in 
Mr. Northup’s study, fall into 
two. major categories: 1. The 
formulation of new pricing 
policies in which prices for 
broken package lots are re- 
vised on the basis of actual 
handling cost to bear their 
proper proportion of profit bur- 
den. 2. The systematic costing 
of small orders through the co- 
operation of distributors. 


that would eliminate the distrib- 
utor’s loss. A change in purchas- 
ing methods, as well as some way 
of lowering distribution costs, had 
to be found if these losses were to 
be reduced for consumers and dis- 
tributors. The study of the small 
order loss problem, as it was finally 
termed, led to a further study of 
the cost of distributing specific 
products. 

When it was found that the 
handling of small orders by dis- 
tributors and the placing of such 
orders by the purchasers was done 
at a high cost, it became evident 
that certain products, by their 
very nature, caused a _ greater 
number of small orders than others 
and consequently a high cost of 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Better 
Inventory 
Control 


Inventory handling costs, admittedly too high, can be kept down 


through the coordination of three sub-divisions of management: 


materials handling, office procedure and storage . 


. . Effective 


systematization is important in deciding the part each should 


play in the overall picture. 


By FRED MERISH, Special Correspondent 


HE cost of handling inven- 
[ers runs high. Usually one 

of the largest single items on 
the balance sheet, its adequate con- 
trol is vital to the success of any 
concern, and this control is largely 
a matter of mechanized coordina- 
tion in these three sub-divisions of 


management : 
1. Materials handling. 
2. The office. 


3.. Storage facilities. 
Many managements do not at- 
tain adequate inventory control 
because they do not coordinate 
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these three sub-divisions properly. 
Too often, their only concern is the 
dollar value of stocks on hand, 
whether it is increasing or de- 
creasing. In times when business 
is booming and materials are hard 
to get, the higher the value of in- 
ventory, the more secure they feel. 
When business begins to taper off, 
they make an effort to cut inven- 
tory down to size. In other words, 
to see that its ratio to other assets 
on the balance sheet is not too high 
for comfort. 

The first step toward adequate 





Photo: Ewing Galloway 


inventory control is a conference 
among the materials handling 
manager, traffic man, the man in 
charge of stores, the office manager 
and cost accountant. Around the 
conference table these executives 
ean plan for the most effective co- 
ordination of materials handling 
equipment, office routine and stor- 
age facilities. There are five objec- 
tives to shoot at when planning 
this coordination: increased han- 
dling speed, more space, lower la- 
bor costs, greater accuracy in re- 
cording inventory, immediate in- 
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formation about the details of 
stocks on hand vital to the success- 
ful operation of a business. To at- 
tain these objectives may require a 
plant survey, an analysis of expe- 
rience records on costs and output, 
an appraisal of the equipment or 
housing facilities used in connec- 
tion with inventory control and a 
projected plan for revising or ad- 
justing the operational factors in 
the three sub-divisions to get maxi- 
mum results. 

Many case histories and field 
studies attest to the importance of 
materials handling equipment in 
the adequate control of inventory. 
Through the replacement of old 
units with more modern ones or 
the better coordination of existing 
units from raw stores to finished 
stores, or an extension of handling 
facilities, managements have been 
able to reduce the cost of handling 
inventory as much as 60 percent. 


In one plant where in-process 
time ran high, an order would be 
in production for a considerable 
period because the handling equip- 
ment and the routing of materials 
from raw storage to finished stores 
were far below par. The depart- 
ments were continually off-schedule 
because material movement was 
badly synchronized, bottlenecks 
were frequent, production lagged. 
As a result, orders were never 
filled on time and it was necessary 
to keep large sums tied up in raw 
storage stocks, in-process inven- 
tory and parts for assembly that 
had to be paid for before the goods 
could be billed to the purchaser. 
The management conducted a ma- 
terials handling survey and in- 
vested in conveyors, an overhead 
system, lift trucks and other ade- 
quate units, which resulted in a 
25 percent step-up of production. 
In-process time and inventory in- 
vestment were reduced, and the 
orders were finished the same 
month that payment was due on 
the raw materials. Thus the man- 
agement no longer had to keep 
large sums tied up in raw mate- 
rials and semi-finished goods, 
which released working capital for 
prompt discount of bills and other 
practical purposes. 

Too few managements realize 
that all elements in business opera- 
tion mesh like gears in a differen- 
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tial housing. When one gear in 
the business machine begins to 
grind or gets out of line, it affects 
all others to the detriment of profit 
and management’s peace of mind. 


Before the war the cost of 
housing inventory ran as high as 
25 percent ef distribution cost. 
Because construction costs have 
pyramided, the cost of housing in- 
ventory today may exceed 40 per- 
cent in some plants. It depends 
upon the size inventory needed to 
keep a business operating satisfac- 
torily. At any rate, one can safely 
state that the cost of housing in- 
ventory has increased substantially 
during the past five years, com- 
pelling management to utilize 
every available foot of storage 
space. This can be done most eco- 
nomically only when the handling 
equipment is properly ‘‘tailored’’ 
to the job. 

In one plant where cases were 
the handling units, hand-lift trucks 
were the motive power from pro- 
duction to company warehouses, 
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Y consulting this chart, the distribution 

executive can tell at a glance the cost 
of floor space, partitions, advertising space, 
etc., per square foot. For example, he may 
be renting a small display space, 8 x 20 ft. 
The floor area is 160 sq. ft., the rent is 
$1,000 a year, and so he is paying $6.25 
per square foot. The dotted lines run 
across the chart tell the story graphically. 
A straight line through the length and the 
width shows the area, and the line from 
the area through the total cost shows the 
cost per square foot. The chart will answer 
any problem of this sort, simply by adding 
ciphers for larger numbers. After comput- 
ing the cost per square foot of his office 
or display or warehouse space, the distribu- 
tion executive may find that an unused 
chair, or desk or table is using up several 
square feet, representing a substantial cost, 
which could be saved by better utilization 
of that space.—W. F. S. 


the units loaded on trucks, then 
stacked by hand in stores. When 
the goods were shipped, the cases 
were again hand-stacked on the 
trucks and pushed to the motor 
carriers, which were loaded by 
hand. Power trucks. and pallets 
replaced the hand operations. The 
incoming loads were stacked me- 
chanically in the warehouse and 
the outgoing shipments were 
placed on a conveyor, which took 
the cases to the carrier. The man- 
agement increased storage space 
30 percent, stepped up handling 
speed 200 percent and cut the cost 
of handling inventory about 50 
percent. 

Storage costs can be charged, 
equitably only on a cubic foot basis 
and in many warehouses where the 
handling equipment is inadequate 
or hand-stacking is used, the 
‘*store’’ space is limited to floor 
space. Overhead handling systems, 
tiering machines and pilers can 
utilize the space from the ceiling 
down to stock-pile height, increas- 
ing cubie capacity, which, if fig- 
ured in dollars and cents, will 
more than pay for the installation, 
speed up handling of finished 
stores and cut inventory handling 
costs substantially. 

A lot of aisle space goes to waste 
in many warehouses because the 
handling equipment is inadequate. 
This is particularly true where 
heavy loads are warehoused. The 
right kind of equipment permits 
the precise spotting of heavy loads 
so that aisle space that once went 
unused can be filled with stock. 
When space is wasted in the stor- 
ing of finished inventory, the cost 
of production as well as the cost 
of handling inventory is higher 
than it should be. These gears 
must mesh or coordinate properly. 
The more units produced in a 
given period, the lower the cost 
per unit, because fixed overhead is 
the same at all levels of produc- 
tion; and if management is hard 
pressed to find a place to store pro- 
duction because space is wasted, 
this tends to throttle output. Dur- 
ing the war and early postwar 
years when goods moved rapidly 
to market, this wasn’t much of a 
problem, but the pipelines in many 
fields are beginning to fill up and 
space is at a premium because of 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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WHO SHOULD PAY 


FOR PACKING ? 


Should the buyer or the seller 
pay the costs of packing and 
crating when specific packing 
agreements are lacking? Major 
Saperstein discusses the ad- 
vantages of well defined pack- 
ing policy and outlines meth- 


ods for its attainment. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 
Packaging Consultant 


PPARENTLY there is little 
A agreement among com- 

panies as to where respon- 
sibility belongs for the costs of 
packing and crating merchandise 
which has been purchased with- 
out any specific packing agree- 
ment. Should the cost of such 
packing be considered a separate 


transaction for which the buyer , 


should be charged, plus a mark-up 
for profit? Or should the idea 
of profit be dropped entirely and 
charges be based only on actual 
materials and labor? Should the 
seller absorb a part of the expense 
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Should the merchandise buyer be charged for this special 
packing, plus a mark-up, or is this an operational cost? 


on the premise that some packing 
service is due on every transac- 
tion, in any event? Or should 
cost of packing and crating, no 
matter how unusual, be a part of 
general cost of business and noth- 
ing extra added to the sales price 
of the merchandise or the service? 

Naturally, there can be no one 
positive answer to these questions. 
The furniture dealer who delivers 
his merchandise by truck could 
not be expected to crate a bed- 
room set for rail shipment with- 
out compensation. This is a prep- 
aration job for warehousemen and 


transfer firms equipped to safe 
guard household goods. By the 
same token, the furniture mant 
facturer, whose list price allow 
for delivery in paperboard crate 
would find it impossible without 
some additional compensation to 
come out profitably if the buyer 
wanted to ship to the orient and 
requested export crates and spe 
cial safeguards against deteriora 
tion. 

On the other hand there is some 
times a definite advantage in as 
suming the complete packing and 
erating responsibility for every 
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shipment leaving one’s plant or 
warehouse. This is the policy of 
successful department stores, mail- 
order houses and other merchants. 


In such practice, an occasional 
order may result in greater ex- 
pense for packing than was orig- 
inally anticipated in the selling 
price. On the other hand, there 
are many instances where pack- 
ing costs will run less than an- 
ticipated. The customer who car- 
ries away his own purchases; the 
lot that requires no markings or 
stencilling; the delivery that is 
re-shipped in its original case— 
these are typical of the many un- 
expected economies. Therefore, 
the shipment with excessive pack- 
ing costs may be offset by others 
on which there are savings. 


There are, on the other hand, 
far-reaching merchandising gains 
in automatically preparing ship- 
ments for safe-arrival, regardless 
of the conditions imposed. First, 
it builds the reputation of the 
particular manufacturer or firm 
as a safe, dependable house with 
which to deal. There is a warm 
quality in knowing one is dealing 
with a supplier who delivers every 
shipment adequately packed. Good- 
will and repeat orders flow in- 
evitably towards the shipper who 
has learned the value of making 
good-packing a part of the cost 
of doing business. 

Another advantage is that in 
absorbing all packing expense, the 
shipper is in position to establish 
the best method of packing to in- 
sure safe arrival—a policy that re- 
sults in a minimum of claims. Re- 
cently, a good illustration of this 
point was brought to my attention. 
An exporter purchased at list price 
several thousand cases of a cer- 
tain grocery product for shipment 
to an oriental country. The con- 
firmation of the order to the ex- 
porter .showed an _ unexpected 
charge of 15c. per case, imposed 
by the packer ‘‘For export pack- 
ing and marking.’’ 

This charge happened to coin- 
tide with the exporter’s total 
Margin of profit, a fact which 
made negotiation necessary. The 
result is that this shipment is cur- 
rently going forward in a domestic 
corrugated case instead of in the 
Water-resisting solid fibreboard 
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box which the packer knew to be 
desirable. Instead of the wire- 
strapping originally planned two 
strands of light wire are used. 
For this reduced service the 
packer is asking only 5c. per case 
and the exporter has agreed to 
make no claims for inadequate 
packing. The food packer may 
also feel it will be the exporter’s 
misfortune if a customer is lost. 
However, the food product is from 
the manufacturer of a well-known 
brand and the real loss will be the 
lack of confidence in that brand 
which can be created from cases 
which have failed, or cans which 
have become dented, while in 
ocean shipment. Remember, the 
shipper establishes packing stand- 
ards only if he foots the bill. 

A logical position for all in- 
dustry is to say in effect, ‘‘either 
now or ultimately, the whole 
world is my market. To win my 
market, it is necessary for me to 
lay my goods down consistently 
in good order, regardless of where 
the buyer may be located. It is 
true that my plants and distribut- 
ing warehouses are physically lo- 
eated only in so many places. I 
cannot discriminate against the 
buyer who happens to be most 
distant from me. He is already 
at a disadvantage in having to 
pay greater transportation costs. 
If he still likes my merchandise 
enough to order from me, I shall 
do my part by packing so that my 
products will reach him in good 
order. 

The question arises as to what 
should be done about packing and 
crating when the buyer knowing- 
ly purchases ‘‘spot’’ or ‘‘as is.’’ 
Several factors may enter such a 
situation. Is it a transaction where 
the element of good-will can lead 
to additional sales? It is a type 





Trailer Saves on Packaging 


A specially designed trailer which is 
guaranteed dustproof is eliminating the 
need for wrapping and packaging tex- 
tiles and other raw materials oe inter- 
plant shipment in a southern silk mill. 
It is also much lighter than conventional 
vans, resulting in lower shipping costs. 
Another new trailer is the insulated, 
stainless steel type, three of which are 
owned by a candy firm in the Midwest. 
The insulation keeps the candy fresh 
throughout long journeys to markets, 
enabling production to increase. Both 
types are manufactured by Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. 











of sale in which custom and prec- 
edence logically prescribes ade- 
quate packing? Will the seller 
insure himself against claim for 
goods being received in bad-order 
if he supervises the packing? Nat- 
urally, if a boiler or any other 
salvaged merchandise is purchased 
from a house-wrecking organiza- 
tion, custom prescribes that the 
buyer pick-up and remove. But 
if the answer is ‘‘yes’’ to any of 
the above questions, then it would 
seem logical that the seller arrange 
for packing and crating without 
expense to the buyer. 

A good way to clarify respon- 
sibility for good packing,—except, 
of course, in exceptional circum- 
stances—is for the seller to base 
his decision in the matter on 
whether or not a transaction is 
F.O.B. The term F.O.B. (or the 
equivalent terms used in export, 
such as F.A.S. or C.I.F.) means 
free on board. Irrespective of 
whether the terms are F.O.B., 
sellers shipping point or plant, it 
is the seller’s obligation te see the 
shipment safely aboard the box 
ear, truck or other carrier. Since 
no earrier will accept freight in- 
adequately packed to withstand 
shipment, the seller is not honestly 
making good his ‘‘F.0.B.’’ quota- 
tion unless he completes at his 
own expense the packing and crat- 
ing necessary to loading the ship- 
ment on board the carrier. If not 
a legal requirement, it is a logical 
conclusion that the seller has the 
responsibility for adequately pack- 
ing and crating without attempt- 
ing to pass all or part of this cost 
to the purchaser. 

Quite often a difference of opin- 
ion between seller and buyer will 
arise in respect to what constitutes 
adequate packing preparation. 
For example, the seller of a piece 
of heavy outdoor machinery may 
sincerely feel it can be shipped 
without any preparation or at 
best, bolted to a base. The pur- 
chaser may feel that without some 
packing the machine could be 
damaged in transit and demand 
a full packing case. In this in- 
stance, it would seem advisable 
that an outside shipping or for- 
warding authority should be con- 
sulted and his counsel accepted as 
final. If he is inclined to favor 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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SHIPPERS long have hoped that present com- 
modity rates imposed on pallets by the carriers 
would be lifted and pallets treated as dunnage, 
but this hope seems blasted by Rule I1, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 18, which con- 
tinues to impose penalties for the use of pallets, 
skids and platforms in transportation. 















































Rule |1, effective July |, specifically states: 


". . « When articles are transported loaded ALLETS today are ae. 
cepted as indispensable ad- 
juncts to efficient intra and 
interplant handling. But use of 
the shipper at his expense, and the weight palletized loads in transportation 
has been seriously retarded by 
various factors, the most serious 
plicable on the freight loaded thereon"... of which is lack of full carrier 
cooperation. 

There is need for concerted action on the part While it is true that the rail 


upon pallets, platforms or skids, such pal- 
lets, platforms or skids must be furnished by 





thereof will be charged for at the rate ap- 








of pallet manufacturers, shippers and materials roads and other carriers have en- 
dorsed in principle the use of pal- 
lets in transportation, the fact re 
mains that in practice they have 
carriers to the use of pallets in transportation . . . introduced a serious deterrent to 
One of the reasons for this lack of cooperation, the general use of palletized ship- 
ments through their refusal to 
treat pallets as dunnage. If this 
condition is to be remedied, certain 


handling equipment producers to combat the 
seemingly non-cooperative attitude of some of the 


as Mr. Hastings points out, is the continuing use 
of makeshift pallets in transportation. 


basic things are necessary : 

1. Pallets, skids and plat 
forms, upon which commodity 
rates are now specifically im- 
pallets in transportation when efficient, commercial posed under Rule 11, Con- 
products are available for use as an inherent part solidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 18, effective July 1, 
1948, must be treated by the 
carriers as dunnage, and the 
earrier freight charges on 
empty pallets must~ be re 
the cost of distribution, but it is making it easy duced. 


for equally shortsighted carrier interests to justify 2. Shippers must cooperate 


. with the pallet and materials 
See ee SS handling equipment producers 


in aggressively promoting the 
use of pallets, skids and plat- 
forms in transportation. 


Why, he asks, do companies that spend thou- 
sands of dollars for modern materials handling 
equipment resort to the use of flimsy, makeshift 


of their handling systems? 


This shortsighted policy, he states, is not only 
creating actual carrier antagonism and increasing 











3. Shippers must replace 
the flimsy, makeshift pallets 
which too often are used in 
transportation with pallets of 
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accept pallets, skids and platforms as dunnage . 


aud Kule Ui 


Rule 11, Consolidated Freight Classification No. 18, which be- 
came effective July 1, blasts shippers’ hope that the carriers would 


. . The use of 


improvised makeshift pallets in transportation, Mr. Hastings be- 
lieves is partly responsible for the continuing carrier non-co- 


operation. 


By EDWIN CHESTER HASTINGS, 
Special Correspondent 


proper design and construc- 
tion. 

4. Shippers must make 
sure that the receivers of pal- 
letized shipments have the 
necessary equipment and fa- 
cilities to handle unit loads 
efficiently and economically. 

Of course, other factors enter 
the picture: for example, lack of 
standardization in pallet and car- 
rier body sizes, inadequate car- 
rier floor load capacity, ete. But 
the economic pressure that would 
result from a well-organized ship- 
per demand for a greater use of 
the unit load principle in trans- 
portation would tend to remove all 
such handicaps and bring about 
more standardized equipment and 
techniques. 

Whether or not this demand 
will develop remains to be seen, 
since many shippers are currently 
manifesting a singular disregard 
of one of the most fundamental 
needs of palletized load _ ship- 
ping; namely, that suitable pallets 
be used. The use of flimsy, home- 
made pallets in transportation by 
Many shippers who should know 
better is doing the materials hand- 
ling equipment industry and dis- 
tribution a disservice. 

Why do companies that are will- 
ing to spend thousands of dollars 
for modern materials handling 
equipment resort to the use of 
flimsy, home-made pallets in trans- 
portation when efficient commer- 
cally-made products are available ? 
This short-sighted policy not only 
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creates carrier antagonism and 
adds tremendously to the overall 
eost of distribution, but it makes 
it easy for equally shortsighted 
carrier interests to justify rulings 


such as Rule 11, Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 18, 


which imposes, in effect, penalties 
for the use of pallets in transporta- 
tion. When the great benefits that 
would accrue from pallet use to 
both shippers and carriers and to 
distribution are taken into consid- 
eration, this ‘‘penny wise and 
pound foolish’’ attitude on the 
part of shippers seems incompre- 
hensible. 

A traffic manager of a motor 
carrier in contesting before the 
ICC a petition for a lower rate 
on the return of empty pallets 
felt justified in stating: ‘‘The 
things (pallets) fall apart; they 
are a hindrance in transportation, 
and the trucking company has been 
put to extra expense to reload 
merchandise on something more 
substantial.’’ Doubtless, this traf- 
fic manager had specific experi- 
ences in mind, but it is manifestly 
unfair to condemn an entire in- 
dustry for the breakdown of 
flimsy, crudely constructed pallets 
when properly made commercial 
pallets, which will withstand any 
crucial test, are available fore use 
as an inherent part of any ma- 
terials handling system 

Another specific example of this 
‘‘nenny wise and pound foolish’’ 
policy on the part of some pallet 
users comes to mind. An indus- 


trial plant in the South manu- 
factures heavy motorized units. 
Pallets are used for intraplant 
movement, but much dissatisfac- 
tion became apparent among the 
workmen involved in this move- 
ment. An investigation revealed 
that the workmen’s opposition 
arose from the fact that the pal- 
lets in use were crudely con- 
structed ‘‘saw and _hatchet’’ 
affairs. Scrap lumber and rusty, 
various-sized nails had been used, 
and to make matters worse, no at- 
tempt had been made to eut the 
lumber to measurement. This par- 
ticular plant is a branch opera- 
tion; products in a semi-finished 
state are shipped via a fleet of 
company-owned trailer trucks to 
a plant in another state. The 
drivers of these trailers are vocif- 
erous in the denunciation of the 
pallets used. 

Modern materials handling 
equipment, costing thousands of 
dollars, used with home-made, 
flimsy, makeshift pallets, thrown 
together by unqualified workmen 
in their spare moments, makes an - 
utterly incongruous picture. Cast- 
off material will not do for pallet 
construction. Pallets which are 
subjected to heavy loads as in the 
example just cited must be made 
of the best hardwood lumber and 
held together with hardened steel 
nails. 

Shippers long have hoped that 
the present commodity rates im- 
posed on pallets by the carriers 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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or REGIMENTATION? 


Where does one end and the other begin in the field of highway 
transportation? . . . Unlike the railroads and other public utilities, 
motor carriers, Dr. Asher believes, cannot function efficiently 
under a government-imposed rate structure. . 


HERE is no axiom which 
UT ances close scrutiny does 

not call for certain qualifi- 
cations. Each economic dogma, be 
it ever so well founded upon seem- 
ingly unflinching faets and figures, 
is exposed to qualifying and re- 
straining corrections. This com- 
mon truism will remain valid if 
applied to the principles to be 
used in assessing proper rates and 
charges for common motor car- 
riers. After careful examination of 
the basic laws governing the eco- 
nomics of the common motor car- 
rier industry, we have accepted the 
operating ratio as the leading and 
controlling element in the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable 
rates.' This became particularly 
evident as we compared this in- 
dustry with the corresponding 


Ratios, Rates and Reason, DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, Aug. 1948. 





By FRANK E. ASHER, Ph.D. 


characteristics of other common 
carriers or public utilities. We 
shall now have to investigate 
whether this statement will stand 
up against a formidable array of 
criticism caused by the economic 
and managerial peculiarities of 
this somewhat ambiguous indus- 
try. Many of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the use of the 
operating ratio take their am- 
munition merely from the fringe 
of the operational and the eco- 
nomical sphere of the trucking 
industry. Yet they have been pre- 
sented so forcefully to the public 
that they are well worth a close 
examination for their correctness, 
their validity and their weight. 
These are the principle argu- 
ments offered and emphasized with 
a varying degree of intensity: 
The motor carrier industry 
(common earriers for hire) is 





composed of such heterogene- 
ous elements that no sound 
basis can be gained by using 
averages of performance o 
profits. 

Unusually substantial prof- 
its are reinvested into the 
industry, which is allegedly 
built and developed with 
funds raised from overcharg- 
ing the public. 

Owners and/or officers draw 
excessive salaries, thus re 
ducing the legitimate net re 
turn of their respective enter- 
prise. 

Federal agencies should de 
termine how many of the most 
efficiently managed carriers 
are needed to satisfy the cur- 
rent demand for this form of 
transportation. Their policy 
of admission into the industry 
and the level of rates pre- 
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scribed should be geared ac- 
cordingly. 


The Law of Averages 


In the regulation of public utili- 
ties proper, like electric utility 
companies, gas companies, etc., the 
regulatory agency deals as a rule 
with a single unit enjoying a prac- 
tical monopoly in a clearly defined 
territory. The performance of a 
single enterprise may be examined 
easily. It is then compared with 
other companies working under 
gbstantially similar conditions. 
Finally, its rate of return in com- 
bination with the operating ratio, 
used only as a yardstick for effi- 
dency, provides sufficient evidence 
for a just and reasonable assess- 
ment of rates. Not so railroads, 
motor carriers, or any other com- 
mon carrier subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act! Very few of 
them exercise a practical or tech- 
tical monopoly. Most of them 
operate in overlapping territories. 
With very few exceptions, they 
produce a large variety of serv- 
ies: they handle diametrically 
different types of commodities, 
they traverse regions with widely 
varying topographies and climates, 
they operate under continually 
changing conditions of labor, sup- 
plies and traffic flow. In short, the 


regulating agencies will never be 
confronted with the _ relatively 
simple task of examining the pro- 
prieties of one integral public 
utility enterprise. The agencies 
regulating common earriers will 
always have to deal with a multi- 
tude of operational units, of criss- 
crossing franchises and of num- 
erous interlaced enterprises. 

To cope with this rather unique 
situation, no other method has yet 
been devised but the application 
and the use of averages. We are 
only too well aware of the defi- 
ciencies of this method. Conclu- 
sions gained, rules established and 
rates constructed on the basis of 
an industry-wide average will 
never do justice to every indi- 
vidual member of the industry. 
It is evident that in the case of 
rate inereases the application of 
averages will always favor the bet- 
ter managed or more fortunately 
located enterprises and leave the 
weaker ones at a disadvantage. 
We all know very well that such 
across-the-board rate increases 
may produce more than the re- 
quired increase in income for some 
earriers and still leave others in 
the red. This holds true for rail- 
roads, motor carriers and for every 
industry subjected to similar 
methods of regulation. 


But would, for instance, the 
principle of the ‘‘median carrier’’ 
eure that evil? The ‘‘median’’ 
is obtained in a somewhat mechan- 
ical way by arranging the ratios 
of all the carriers of a certain ter- 
ritory in order of their magni- 
tude. The figures of the carrier 
whose position is in the center of 
this numerical order will be con- 
sidered as the ‘‘median’’ and used 
in lieu of the true mathematical 
average. Does this method offer 
us any fundamental advantages? 
Certainly not. We would subject 
ourselves to the hazards of for- 
tune. The carrier thus elected may 
be as unrepresentative of the in- 
dustry as possible. Its geograph- 
ical, operational and traffic condi- 
tions may differ vastly from those 
of representative carriers of the 
region. He may be favored by a 
preponderance of heavy and 
regular shipments of one bulk 
commodity, or he may be penal- 
ized by a wide variety of smal! 
freight. He may—to speak of 
motor carrier expqiences—handle 
a small number of commodities of 
high density in a well balanced 
traffic, or he may be plagued by 
a multitude of irregularly moving 
and low-rated articles. 

Should we go one step farther, 
it may happen that all the carriers 

(Continued on Page 40) 














TABLE |. Financial Ratios of Different Types of Motor Carriers 
Common 
Carriers Common 50 Common Carriers 
Common of Carriers Selected Carriers —— 
Carrier Property of Property Carriers of Property Contract - 
Gen. Com- Common & Leased Middle Class | Carriers modities 
Reference modities Contract “Giese Atlantic Own Own Own 
to Class | Class | lass | Territory ee Soaaee sos te 
Table | 1946 1945 1946 1945 I 1 
I 6) ice sisiav give Gist 1:3 38.09 36.6 12.1 38.18 37.49 46.19 50.82 
OPERATING REVENUE in relation to: 
Total Operating Expenses before 
Federal Taxes (Operating Ratio) .. 10:3 96.47 99.9 100.1 97.42 100.43 97.19 97.93 
Net Income before Taxes ......... 16:3 3.53 .22 31 3.52 79 3.01 4.17 
Net Income after Taxes ........... 19:3 2.36 30 79 2.63 1.09 2.06 3.22 
EL, PUMPED ©. --< vow ciewincos sve 21:3 7.36 5.62 4.25 6.28 6.47 6.32 5.01 
IN nea ss ou Seas sages 20:3 10.58 12.11 7.02 6.89 12.71 16.97 19.71 
EE CK I lphe 5 aisha <sexe's 22:3 5.11 4.58 2.99 11.89 3.94 8.54 9.39 
ocd inecanned oie pme-s 23:3 15.69 16.69 10.02 18.77 16.65 25.51 29.11 
RATE OR RETURN on Net Investment 
in Operating Property (before Taxes) 16:2 18.87 94 57 18.30 3.76 13.58 19.85 
RATE OF PROFIT to Capital Stock 
5. , sos cecdivcwlice oss 16:20 33.36 1.83 4.35 51.08 5.50 17.72 21.17 
I Bo i I Sarre 19:20 22.26 2.46 11.18 38.22 8.60 12.11 16.31 
NET RETURN on Net Worth . 19:23 15.01 1.79 7.85 14.02 6.57 8.06 11.05 
Operating Income in % of Net Oper- 
EE ee a eee 12:2 20.43 93 98 19.99 2.25 12.65 9.78 
LONG TERM DEBT in % of: : 
Net Operating Property ........... 21:2 39.32 33.86 39.85 32.67 34.78 28.53 23.82 
a Uc aes ore pk isle hs 21:23 46.88 33.59 42.26 33.45 38.85 25.01 17.21 
ES ae 21:1 19.31 15.36 35.06 16.45 17.25 13.87 9.85 
Net Worth in % of Capital Stock .... 23:20 148.29 137.8 142.40 272.59 130.98 150.30 147.65 
Source: ATA Department of Research; ICC; Secretary of Agriculture, Exhibit MC--882. 
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trial design is a silent sales- 

man. Manufactured articles 
must speak for themselves to pros- 
pective buyers. The kind of ‘‘ built- 
in’’ sales appeal that makes a cus- 
tomer’s hand iteh to put the object 
into use often pays dividends also 
in simplified distribution practices. 


ik IS axiomatic that good indus- 


Perhaps a good case in point is 
the Big Ben clock on which our 
office worked. When we were first 
consulted on the problem, the clock 
was being marketed in a variety of 
colors. This meant that distrib- 
utors and dealers had to maintain 
stocks of all colors in all models to 
avoid disappointing customers. Our 
studies revealed no advantage in 
offering the clock in so many hues, 
so we suggested that the finish be 
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Industrial design can make or break a product at the point of 
. . Mr. Dreyfuss 


sale through errors of commission or omission . 


discusses basic rules of product design. 


By HENRY DREYFUSS 


Industrial Designer 


limited to two choices, a dark gun- 
metal and ivory. At the time, such 
a step was considered drastic, but 
subsequent sales proved that the 
clock in either of the two finishes 
would look well in any surround- 
ings. The change also had the ad- 
vantage of permitting reduced in- 


Royal Portable before redesign. 








ventories, and consequent savings, 
all along the distribution line. 

The utility of the clock was also 
improved. We discovered that the 
winding key could be improved % 
that it would not break a woman’s 
fingernails. We also redesigned the 
dial for easier reading. 


Royal Portable after redesign. 
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The life of an industrial de- 
signer, actually, is one of eternal 
tinkering and experimenting with 
such details of function. Because 
he must always be interested in the 
consumer, he must seek answers to 
the questions: Who will use this 
object? Is it efficient for his pur- 
poses ? 


Beauty vs. Function 


A sound precept in industrial 
design is that the utility of a thing 
lends a certain beauty to it. If 
everything were completely func- 
tional, we wouldn’t need design. 

In working out the design for an 
object, a vacuum cleaner for in- 
stance, the industrial designer must 
first be concerned with the limita- 
tions of size and shape imposed by 
the engineers, and second, with the 
ease and economy of production. 
But always he comes back to the 
point of sale for his final answer. 
He frequents large department 
stores, where several competing 
lines are displayed. He asks him- 
self, ‘‘ What makes people buy one 
rather than another?’’ By patient 
research, he is able to design sell- 
ing arguments into the product. 
Such design helps make up for 
what the salesman does not know 
or fails to get across effectively to 
the customer. 

Designing the vacuum cleaner 
for the Hoover Co. presented some 
interesting problems. One was to 
impress the buyer with the useful- 
ness of the attachments, which de- 
termine, to a large degree, the util- 
ity of the machine. Manufacturers 
formerly dumped them into the 
box which held the cleaner. It was 
not long, of course, until they be- 
came misplaced, lost or damaged. 
We solved the problem by pack- 
aging all the loose parts in an at- 
tractive kit to be hung inside the 
housewife’s closet door. Each at- 
tachment was instantly available, 
and directions for use were printed 
on the kit. 

One of the criticisms of the 
tank-type vacuum cleaner was that 
the metal runners left marks on 
carpets. We suggested attaching 
the runners at an angle so that the 
marks would be erased as the ma- 
chine was drawn across the floor. 
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Another improvement, we felt, 
was the provision of two handles 
so that the redesigned cleaner 
could be carried in the horizontal 
or vertical position. 

When we were working on the 
vacuum cleaner and a companion 
product, an electric iron, the com- 
pany wanted a distinctive touch to 
identify its line. A white spiral on 
a dark brown background was 
chosen for use on the electric cord 
of the iron and on the attachment 
tube of the cleaner, giving them a 
family resemblance. For both of 
these appliances, we also designed 
a new type of plug in the shape of 
a clip to hold the coiled wire to- 
gether when not in use. The clip 
also provides an easy grip in dis- 
connecting the electric plug from 
the wall socket. 

The redesigning of the Royal 
typewriter is a good example of 
the painstaking research job of the 
industrial designer. We measured 
the fingers of hundreds of typists 
in order to work out the correct 
size, shape and positioning of the 
keys for the greatest ease of opera- 
tion. We also turned up the fact 
that speedy typists have the habit 
of hitting the space bar with the 
heel of the hand. This sometimes 
results in pinching tender flesh be- 
tween the space bar and frame. So 
we enlarged the space bar and set 
it flush into the frame. 


User Comes Firsi 


A source of typists’ headaches 
was eliminated by replacing the 
traditional shiny black surface of 
the machine with a dull wrinkle 
finish that does not reflect light 
into the eyes. This finish also 
effected a saving in manufacturing 
eost by reducing the number of 
parts rejected because of minor 
surface defects in the metal cast- 
ings. 

The Ansco camera also _ illus- 
trates the value of good design all 
along the line—from economy of 
production thtough disiribution 
and sales, to yltimate usefulness 
to the buyer. In this project, every 
element was important because of 
the highly competitive nature of 
the camera field. The camera in 
question was designed to sell at a 
low price, which made it a natural 


for the use of amateurs and chil- 
dren. Simplicity of construction 
was the answer both to economical 
production and easy operation. To 
enhance sales appeal, the camera 
was designed in the shape of an 
expensive model, although it fune- 
tioned as an ordinary box camera 
except for a wide, easy-to-use view 
finder. Addition of a plastic carry- 
ing strap further contributed to 
the appearance. 


Color Aids Sales 


In this case, we made the pack- 
age do a sales job by using a 
striking red and blue color com- 
bination. The size of the picture 
made by the camera, 214 by 2%, 
was made clear to the purchaser by 
means of a printed illustration on 
top of the box. 

The result was that the camera 
not only was obviously easy to use, 
but was easy to sell because it 
looked better than others in its 
price range. 

Next to form, the individual de- 
signer relies on the use of color to 
achieve greater utility and sales 
appeal. He should be a close stu-: 
dent of the psychology of colors 
and their effects on the people who 
use the products he designs. In 
some cases, of course, certain colors 
are traditionally associated with 
objects, and it is difficult to change 
public acceptance. Cameras, for 
instance, are almost always black— 
but that, too, will change in time. 

Factory machinery also used to 
be black. Now that cleanliness and 
orderliness are recognized as aids 
to production, gray has become a 
standard color for machine tools. 
Still other colors are used in ma- 
chinery, equipment, walls and 
floors. This relieves eye strain, 
prevents monotony, and promotes 
safety. 

It should be remembered, 
though, that colors should not be 
changed just to make things look 
different’ There should be a prac- 
tical reason. A color must be 
tested for its effects on people, for 
cleanliness, and for resistance to 
wear, fading, and the results of 
weather. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Numerous public warehousing organizations offer customers distribution services 
equivalent to branch operations, but the Griffin-Continental Corp., functioning 
on a semi-cooperative basis in the Chicago marketing area, carries the “branch 
operation” idea a step farther to include raw material procurement and pro- 
duction, in addition to storage, field warehousing, packing, packaging, trans- 
portation and sales promotion. 


ANY managers of medium- 

M size companies which dis- 
tribute specialty products 

will watch with interest the de- 
velopment in Chicago of a pro- 
gram which is said to represent 
some ‘‘basic new ideas’’ in local 
and regional distribution methods. 
It is a program whereby a group 
of companies with somewhat sim- 
ilar distribution needs are able 
jointly to utilize the semi-coopera- 
tive services of a single local ware- 
housing and packaging plant. In 
Chicago, this servicing setup is 
being provided by the Griffin-Con- 
tinental Corp., which has been 
gradually .developing a rounded 
program over a period of three 
years and is now serving eight 
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By RANDALL R. HOWARD 
Special Correspondent 


different ‘‘accounts’’ with out-of- 
Chicago headquarters. 

The Chicago setup is planned to 
provide for each of these eight 
companies essentially all of the ad- 
vantages in Chicago area distribu- 
tion which they could expect to 
gain through the establishment of 
individual company-owned braneh 
plants. Thus each company has 
escaped the need of the investment 
outlay and the operating respon- 
sibilities of such a branch plant. 
Also, there is promise of immedi- 
ate financial gains through: 1. 
Cutting of materials buying and 
freight assembly costs. 2. Savings 
in final processing and retail pack- 
aging. 3. Sales increases through 
ability to make more prompt local 
customer deliveries. 





RTATION 


TRANSPO 


The spark-plug in this new 
cago program to improve speci 
distribution methods is Alf 
Griffin, youthful president 
general manager of the Gri 
Continental Corp. He believes 
program is especially adapted 
the branch-plant distribution 
food, drug and .cosmetie produ 
He argues that the plan is | 
natural follow-up development 
the decentralization trend in 
United States during the past 
years by many large industri 
companies. The trend has i 


‘ eluded the development by th 


companies of many branch plan 
or in the same direction, the 
quisition of additional going unit 
plants, spotted at or near transpor- 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Because of Efficient 
Planetary Construction 
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The exclusive planetary system of the Eaton Axle is so designed that the 
planetary gears turn over in low ratio only. When the axle is in the high-speed 
range, the planetary pinions are held stationary and the axle operates as a 
conventional, single-reduction unit. As a result of this construction, wear is 
minimized and the life of the planetary gears is measurably increased. See 


your truck dealer for complete information about Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles. 


POWER WHEN YOU NEED IT—SPEED WHEN YOU WANT IT 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Arle Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











IT’S TERRIFIC! 


T’S TELESCOPIC! 


_the new Yale 
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zx 
<r FORK ELECTRIC TRUCK 





Double-Acting 
ONLY 83" HIGH WITH FORKS LOWERED Hydraulic Ram 


Lifts Loads 
JUST RIGHT FOR 10 FEET! 


... operation under low clearances 
...in freight cars and motor trucks 
..- high-stacking pallet loads 





10-FOOT TELESCOPIC LIFT. That's what you gei in this 
new Worksaver Tilting Fork Truck. Specially designed to 
high-stack loads up to 3,000 Ibs., this powerful electric truck 
combines space-saving economy with savings in time and 
effort to cut your handling costs. 


Dimensionally right —83" high, 33" wide—for easy oper- 
ation in and out of freight cars, motor trucks and crowded 
storage and production areas. Electric lift, tilt and travel. 
Battery capacity for two full days’ operation without re- 
charging. Two safe forward and reverse speeds—with finger- 
touch control. Safety “stop-on-a-dime” braking power. 
Rugzed construction for years of service. These are only a 
few of many reasons why the Yale Worksaver deserves a 
place in your material handling system. 


Get complete information—now. See your tele- 
phone book for nearby Yale representative or send 
for catalog M-83. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, 4674 Tacony Street, Philadelpbia 24, Pa. 





CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS.. 
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CAPACITIES 


2000 LBS. 
up to 48” load length 
2500 LBS. 
up to 36” load length 


3000 LBS. 
up to 28” load length 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


SAVES EFFORT.. oe Rill 





INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES +* HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC + TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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Special L. C. L. Problems 





By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


HE handling of 1.c.l. freight 
ike transfer points and in 

local freight houses is a 
source of considerable discussion. 
The need for greater efficiency is 
apparent because, in most cases, 
hand truck methods still prevail 
despite the fact that more pack- 
ages, and larger and heavier pack- 
ages, are being handled today than 
in the past. 

Surveys have been made to as- 
certain if lel. freight could be 
handled by means of pallets and 
fork trucks, and much has been 
written advocating the use of these 
devices. The proponents of 
such schemes have presented a 
fairly comprehensive report on the 
possibilities of more efficient han- 
dling of 1.c.l. freight but the rail- 
roads, freight agents, and freight 
handlers still contend that they 
cannot palletize lel. shipments. 
To a certain extent, both are 
correct. To try to completely pal- 
letize Le.l. freight would not be 
be justified because of the hetero- 
geneous nature of the freight. 
Furthermore, some merchandise 
cannot be shipped on pallets even 
if strapped or bound. 

The problem resolves itself in 
a better method of handling with- 
m the freight station or at the 
transfer point. There are certain 
commodities that can be palletized 
m such an operation, but they 
are in the minority. However, a 
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While all I.c.l. freight cannot be palletized be- 
cause of ifs heterogeneous nature, Mr. Potts be- 
lieves that the planned use of more modern 
equipment and techniques would result in sub- 
stantial economies and greater overall efficiency. 


considerable volume of freight can 
be handled by means of fork 
trucks without being palletized. 
Such freight need not necessarily 
be large pieces, but it can be 
cumbersome or heavy; such items 
include air compressors, refriger- 
ators, motorcycles, furniture and 
other crated or uncrated freight. 
This freight is handled by hand 
trucks. This involves considerable 
manual lifting and hauling from 
the car into the freight house. 
Such freight rarely stacks to make 
room for additional freight on the 
house platform due to the difficulty 
of lifting and lowering. 

A few of the railroads have pur- 
chased fork trucks and have begun 
using them on miscellaneous L.c.1. 
freight within terminals. What is 
being accomplished in the ter- 
minals also could be accomplished 
in warehouses, by motor truck car- 
riers and by others. The use of 
the fork truck permits one man to 
handle heavy, cumbersome units 
with ease and speed. Most of the 
fork trucks being used are of the 
one-ton capacity (15 in. out on 
the load arm), and also some two- 
ton capacity trucks (15 in. out on 
the load arm). These have been 
placed in operation, and have been 
found very advantageous because 
of the heavier loads they are able 
to handle. 

When using standard fork 
trucks, a helper tips or blocks up 


the cases. On some commodities, 
chisel type forks or steel plates 
ean be used, but these have not 
been found to be generally satis- 
factory. Accessories are being de- 
veloped which will further pro- 
mote the use of fork trucks in 
handling lc.l. freight and elimin- 
ate need for a helper. 

One such accessory is a rolling 
wedge which is mounted on the 
fork truck in such a way that if 
the forks can get under the load 
and slightly lift it by tilting for- 
ward, the wedge will roll under 
the package. The truck then can 
further insert the forks and, by 
making one or more lifts, can com- 
pletely raise the load and carry it 
without the need of a helper. This 
also permits easy stacking without 
the use of dunnage, and should 
prove very successful for crated 
items and large containers. 

Another accessory is a ‘‘grab’’ 
which is hydraulically operated 
from the driver’s seat. The arm 
spread varies from approximately 
16 in. to 65% in. Hydraulic pres- 
sure causes the arms to clamp the 
container and hold it in position 
for transporting, elevating or low- 
ering. Various types of arms are 
available for handling drums and 
special containers. 

Crane boom attachments which 
can be quickly removed from the 
forks also have been developed, 
and these are particularly helpful 
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in handling pieces that cannot be 
gripped between the grab arms or 
lifted by means of the rolling 
wedge. These crane accessories are 
easily attached to standard forks, 
thereby making it possible to per- 
form all operations. 

It has been found that, where 
power fork trucks have been ap- 
plied to this type of operation, 
greater speed of handling is pos- 
sible, thereby making for quicker 
unloading of ears, storing of 
freight, and reclaiming for loading 
on trucks. In the case of a trans- 
fer point, it is possible to transfer 
the load rapidly from one ear to 
another, and with less man power 
than with hand truck methods. 


A number of motor transporta- 
tion companies have already found 
the use of the fork truck and other 
power-operated trucks of consider- 
able advantage at transfer point 
platforms and at customer’s plat- 
forms. At many of the local freight 
houses, fork trucks are brought to 
these points by shippers receiving 
or shipping in earload lots in those 
eases where plants are not located 
on railroad sidings. In some in- 
stances, the local freight agents 
borrow their customer’s equipment 
to handle miscellaneous heavy 
pieces. Because of their ability to 
obtain fork trucks and _ similar 
equipment by loan, in the han- 
dling of certain units within the 
freight shed, the agents are becom- 
ing cognizant of the great pos- 
sibilities of this type of equipment 
for handling miscellaneous 1.c¢.1. 
freight. These agents themselves 
are making demands on home 
offices for the procurement of this 
type of equipment. Unfortunately 
since they cannot conveniently 
plan cost savings because of the 
variety of packages handled, top 
management in the _ railroad, 
motor-earrier and warehouse in- 
dustries must plan the procure- 
ment of equipment and its proper 
use. 

This represents the operations 
of the Quartermaster Generals 
Field Operation Branch, U. S. 
Army, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, U. S. Navy, when they 
first started to use fork trucks and 
other mechanical equipment in 
warehouses. They were soon able 
to justify this equipment, even in 
the smaller installations, due to its 
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efficiency for speedy handling, and 
beeause of the reduction in dam- 
age to materials being handled, 
also because of the elimination of 
accidents, and because of more 
generally satisfactory housekeep- 
ing. $ 
Common earriers cannot afford 
to wait to work out this entire 
problem on paper. They are going 
to have to buy the equipment, try 
it and then secure additional 
equipment as required. L.c.l. 
freight can be handled by means 
of power fork trucks and other 
mechanical equipment, and now is 
the time for the railroads, the 
motor carriers and the warehouse- 
men to start work on this problem. 
As to the shipment of Le.l. 
freight from lower case origin to 
destination, this will still be in 
a trap or consolidated car. It will 
be found that if mechanical equip- 
ment is used, the cars can be 
loaded and unloaded more quickly, 
thereby making them available for 
a greater number of payloads per 


year. The equipment will speed up 
handling for customers all along 
the line, reduce damage claims, 
and make for safer operations. 

















Integrated Tow 


Part of the Federal Barge Lines’ pro- 
gram to modernize and streamline its 
equipment and services is the new “inte- 
grated tow," a complete 1,200 ft. unit, 
including special bow [actually the de- 
tached front half of the towboat), three 
small barges, one medium size barge and 
five large ones, and the towboat itself, the 
Harry Truman. These all fit together 
snugly to form one unit, reducing fric- 
tion and drag in the water. The integrated 
tow will carry nearly 12,000 tons, the 
equivalent of five one hundred car train- 
loads. 


The largest barges have small gantry 
cranes to remove their coverings. They 
will handle any type of dry cargo. Hatch 
covers may be removed and piled on the 
ends of the barges. 

The integrated tow is expected to make 
better than 10 knots, which will enable it 
to make the trip from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, better than a thousand miles, in 
little more than a week, as compared to 
12 to 19 days now. 








Improved SoundScriber 


Here is the desk model transcriber and soft speaker hearing device made by The 


SoundScriber Corp. 
four.” 


for volume intensity, flash-start motor and dynamic speaker. 


It is the result of seven years’ research, and is named the "series 
Features include: recording and playback heads, light beam indexer, winking light 


SoundScribers record on 


Vinylite plastic discs, and the secretary's machine is equipped with foot pedals for start- 


ing, stopping and backspacing. 
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BARRETT-CRAVENS 
POWER-OX LIFT TRUCK 


Battery Electric Trucks and EXIDE-IRONCLAD, BATTERIES 
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BARRETT-CRAVENS 
POWER-OX LIFT TRUCK 


Speed up materials handling . . . cut costs 


Every day, more and more companies are 
discovering the faster, safer and more eco- 
nomical way to handle materials. They are 
giving the job of lifting, hauling and stacking 
to the efficient battery electric truck. Time 
is being saved ... more tons moved per man 
per hour. Handling costs have been cut as 
much as 50%. And more storage space is being 
utilized by high tiering. 

When electric trucks are powered with depend- 
able Exide-Ironclad Batteries, they keep on 
the job day after day...and all day long. 


The unique construction of Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries results in all four of the vital char- 
acteristics of a storage battery: high power 
ability, high electrical efficiency, ruggedness and 
long life. 

Speed up your material handling. Cut handling 
costs. Put Exide-Ironclad Batteries and Battery 
Electric Trucks to work in your plant. 


Write for further particulars and FREE 
copy of Exide-Ironclad Topics which 
covers latest developments in material 
handling and shows actual case histories. 


1888... Dependable Batteries for 60 Years...1948 
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THE 


CONTRACT 
CARRIERS 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Aircargo Consultant 

















HERE are now four types 
of air transport service avail- 
able to travelers and ship- 


- 


pers: 1. the certificated common 
carriers of passengers, cargo and 
mail; 2. the temporarily exempt 
non-certificated common carriers 
of cargo; 3. the temporarily ex- 


empt non-certificated irregular 
common carriers of either passen- 
gers or cargo; 4. contract air car- 
riers who handle cargo or pas- 
sengers for hire on the basis of ar- 
rangements between the plane op- 
erator and particular patrons. 


Until within the past few years 
there had been very little of this 
last type of service, but during this 
period, due largely to the avail- 
ability of war surplus transport 
type aircraft, a considerable vol- 
ume of contract air operations has 
been carried on. Such carriers are 
at present unregulated from an 
economic standpoint, but at the 
same time they receive no financial 
assistance in the form of mail pay- 
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The rapid growth of contract air carriers, who transport a sub- 


stantial portion of the 60 million ton miles carried by non- 
certificated lines in 1947, necessitates regulation by the CAB for 


the overall good of the industry. 


ments, and their ability to remain 
in business depends upon whether 
they can furnish their customers 
a valuable service at a reasonable 
price. It has been difficult to dis- 
tinguish between bona fide con- 
tract air services and those which 
have in reality a common carrier 
character, a situation which has 
eaused difficulties both from a 
regulatory and competitive view- 
point to the detriment of the pub- 
lie and the air transport system. 
A common earrier by air is sub- 
ject to complete economic regula- 
tion under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. Before a common 
carrier can begin or extend opera- 
tions, it must secure the approval 
of the CAB, either through the is- 
suance of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, or ex- 
emption from that requirement. 
It must file tariffs, must adhere to 
them, must refrain from discrimi- 
nating in fixing charges and must 
not grant rebates. All common 
earrier rates are under constant 


supervision by the board and may 
be suspended and changed if the 
board determines, under statutory 
standards, that they are not fair 
and reasonable. Common carrier 
accounts must be kept in accord- 
anee with CAB regulations and 
are always subject to inspection 
and audit. A common carrier must 
also file periodic reports covering 
financial and operating details. 
All of this regulation applies only 
to common carriers. Contract car- 
riers, on the other hand, are sub- 
ject to nothing more than min- 
imum safety regulation and no 
economic regulation at all. Thus, 
under present law, a contract car- 
rier may, without the approval of 
the board, haul passengers and 
goods between any two or more 
points in direct competition with 
the certificated airlines. In other 
words, contract carrier rates and 
competitive practices are com- 
pletely unregulated. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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You can’t afford an 





earthbound business! 





For faster turnover... more volume... greater profits ...use 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Hirfreight 


In this buyers’ market, you can streamline your 
distribution and reduce marketing costs through 
regular use of American Airlines Airfreight. By 
cutting shipping time to hours instead of days, 
manufacturers can meet day-by-day demand 
without burdening outlets with cumbersome in- 
ventories . . . retailers can sell a complete line 
with a minimum of stocks on hand .. . fast- 
moving items can be replaced overnight . . . re- 
tailers and manufacturers can obtain quicker 


capital turnover through faster merchandise 
turnover. 

Through the elimination of many “hidden 
distribution costs,” Airfreight can make 
shipping more economical, in many cases, 
than slower means of transportation. Whether 
you’re a shipper or consignee, you can’t afford 
to overlook this great opportunity for economy 
of operation — by using American’s Airfreight 
on a day-in, day-out basis. 


ASK ABOUT AMERICAN’S AIRCONOMY PLAN 


Ship by air 

Let Airfreight set the 
empo for your entire 
business. Open new mar- 
pets, expand old ones. Get 
: dise to market 
it’s wanted. 
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Your doorway to new-day management 


Travel by air 


Save valuable man-hours 
by traveling regularly by 
Flagship. Multiply per- 
sonal contacts. Get more 
done with less time “on 
the road.” 


Mail by air 


Shorten order-to-delivery - 
to-payment periods. Get 
re-orders more quickly. 
Send out field instructions 
faster. Streamline ac- 
counting. 


AMERICAN A/RLINES 


INC. e AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 
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| American Airlines, Inc., De; ent L, I 
| 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. | 
GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIRCONOMY PLAN and 
| would like to find out how it applies to our business. | 
| NAME OF FIRM I 
| 1 
| NAME OF I AL | 
\— | 
| sve o | 
L J 


oO 
No) 








REGULATION OR REGIMENTATION 


(Continued from Page 29) 


on one side of the ‘‘median car- 
rier’’ represent only a small part 
of the total traffic under examina- 
tion, if converted into ton miles or 
into operating revenue. However, 
all the underprivileged carriers, 
namely, the applicants on the op- 
posite side of the ‘‘median car- 
rier’? may account for the bulk 
of ton miles or operating revenues. 
Would any conclusion drawn from 
the ratios of the ‘‘median carrier’’ 
be even modestly adequate? Would 
it come within even arm’s length 
of a just appraisal of the revenue 
needs of a majority of the carriers 
under investigation ? 

Nobody, of course, would be so 
dogmatic as to rely upon the 
method of averages without serious 
doubts and practical reservations. 


lightly. The crucial justification 
will have to be founded upon the 
consolidated returns of the entire 
industry or a substantial part of 
it at least. If the motor carrier 
industry as a whole ekes out a 
frugal existence on an_ easily 
shaken operating ratio of 97 to 99 
percent, if their profit and losses 
jump from one year to another 
from minus four to plus 15 per- 
cent, something is unsound, un- 
stable and in need of corrective 
measures. If the same symptoms 
are typical for a substantial group 
of carriers within one territory, 


nothing but their total accumu- 
lated and weighed average can 


provide the necessary guidance 






















for adjustments. With these 
liberate qualifications and regex 
tions, the proper use of averag 
will safely survive as the most 
propriate method to be used ing 
procedures. 


The Multiformity of the 
Trucking Industry 


There can hardly be any 
that very few industries 
trades are exposed to such § 
abundance of economic disp 
and organizational variances 
common motor carriers for }j 
There does not exist a set 1 
for the structure of traffie, 
operational methods or for mj 
agerial systems which can be 
sidered as typical. In each 
slightly comprehensive rate 
tory represented by a rate publi 
ing agent or a bureau, we fig 
earriers of general commoditi 


neat on Page 58) 





TABLE IIl—Number of Active Proprietors of Setentgaiatie Enterprises 






















































ae a , ¢ shi 
First, additional material will have for Representative Industries, 1946 Whee 
to be consulted for the examina- sites tn Sea Cab 
tion of rates for specific commodi- Kol Fhe man 
ties between clearly defined terri- Total Active - 
tories or destinations or for a Employees Proprietors Mode 
group of specialized carriers. Ex- All Industries 47,147 10,113 2 
emptions may have to be consti- teem A hen yo} = 223. 
. 7 er, ontrac onstruction Oe ee ee ' f 
tuted if too extravagant losses or Highway Freight Transportation Me 424 154 
profits for individual earriers Services ... phe a 5,309 * 1,467 u Total 
would result from the adoption of ee & Retail Trade — — - “ 
‘ . : : inance, Insurance, Real Estate ..... ‘ 
general rate adjustments. The Highway Passenger Transport ....... 196 31 18 
elementary laws of mathematical Transportation, Total Rol xgs 2,850 191 
averages imply that figures should See aig Electrica a oe Vent 
cs is To ommunications ublic Utilities 2 
not be counted but weighed. We Water Trenspertation 204 3 
shall not rest our case for rate in- Services allied to Transportation 158 3 
creases on the assertion alone that eer abe aanse e2 ge 
‘ j a . 3 oca al ways us OB wccce 
30 or 40 percent of all carriers Air Transportation aoe ee 15 
are in the red—although this argu- Pipe Line Transportation ........ 27 
ment, too, cannot be disposed of Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
TABLE M 
i al ; Common ‘? ie Fe ore) 
Common Carriers Carriers P 
Carriers of Property Contract of Property O as 
General Common & Carriers Leased Natural A 
Commodities Contract Own Equipment Class | Class | Gas Elec 
Class | Class | Equipment lass | Railroads Railroads Companies j 
1946 1945 1945 1945 1946 1945 1946 L 
Total Capital Stock & Non-Corporate 
Capital in % of: 
CIES ol oxc. 6 8 «onieree-sds 000s 27.78 33.12 37.30 58.17 32.14 31.04 30.10 
Long Term Debts 143.81 215.72 268.54 165.92 88.82 86.76 112.47 TY 
Total Surplus 206.91 264.53 198.36 235.54 174.11 174.81 369.60 4 RIN 
Operating Revenue ............. 10.58 12.11 16.97 7.02 105.88 90.50 152.30 I TURA 
Long Term Debts in %° of: ROPER 
Total Assets F 19.31 15.36 13.87 36.06 36.18 35.77 26.76 Me where you 
Operating Revenue ............. 7.36 5.62 6.32 4.25 119.20 103.44 135.40 161-4 -cHair-t 
Net Operating Property ......... 39.32 33.86 28.53 39.85 55.55 57.14 47.33 Lay at home. 
Total Surplus in % of: ~ fh 
Operating Revenue ............. 5.11 4.58 8.54 2.99 60.81 51.77 41.22 OF sino 
pF ee 13.42 12.52 18.78 24.69 18.46 17.75 8.14 weight ot 
Source: Same as Table |. EPTE) 
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Read this 10 Point Comparison 


(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight— and 
Comparable Competitive Models.) 


FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES “deb beted” 
ae 


— = «| 
Ee an 6d ee 
Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning— more stability) 62 in. in. 
ce 
Turning Diameter * —Left 50% ft. 61% ft. 60% ft. 54% ft. — ft. 
—Right 50% ft. 61% ft. 54% ft. 54% ft. 66% ft. 
i 
‘otal Spring 1 — and Rear 
ve Cushiened fi 182 in. 
Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) { 52% in eyes 52 in 


Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows <—s 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance ) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. t All four 
Springs. t Measured from production models. 4 Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 


Ae ee ee en ee = 


~ 


3 





Better Weight Distribution 
Easier Handlin 
Shorter Turning Diameters 


| ———— 152 IN. WHEELBASE 


Front axles have been moved back, 
engines forward, placing more load 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases 
are shorter, giving better weight dis- 
tribution, and increased payload. 


This new weight distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, produces 
a marvelous new “cushioned-ride.” 


You get still more comfort from new 
‘*Air-O-Ride”’ seats, with their easily 
controllable “‘cushion of air.’’ 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right and left —you can 
back up to loading platforms or 
maneuver in crowded areas with 
greater ease—because of new type 
“‘cross-steering,’’ shorter wheelbases, 
and wide tread front axles. In all, 
248 different ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. Up to 23,000 Ibs. 
G.V.W. Up to 40,000 Ibs. G.T.W. 


‘( 

















TY OF HEADROOM. 
RING WHEEL .. . right in the driver's lap. 


TURAL BACK SUPPORT . . . adjustable for 
maximum comfort. 


PROPER LEG SUPPORT .. . under the knees 

where you need it 

CHAIR-HEIGHT ‘SEATS . . just like you have 
at home. 

7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT . . . with safe, 

convenient hand control. 


“AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . adjustable to 
weight of driver and road conditions. 
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BETTER INVENTORY CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 23) , 


high construction costs, two fac- 
tors that add up to a big problem 
for many managements, a problem 
that will intensify as the buyer’s 
market assumes bigger propor- 
tions, a problem that can be solved 
only by means of better inventory 
control through mechanization and 
system. 

Materials handling equipment, 
even when adequate, cannot cut 
the cost of handling inventory to a 
minimum unless the inventory con- 
trol system used in the office is 
‘‘tailor made’’ to the job and 
properly coordinated with the han- 
dling operations. This is where 
many managements fail to get 
maximum effectiveness out of ade- 
quate handling equipment. They 
do not coordinate it with a record- 
ing system equally effective. Put- 
ting finished goods in stores is one 
thing and keeping track of them is 
another. The latter is the job of 
office management. In the smaller 
concerns where the units produced 
are limited, or in the large or- 
ganizations handling one unit of 
output, such as rolls of newsprint, 
the system utilized to control in- 
ventory may be comparatively 
simple. But in organizations where 
thousands of inventory items in 
large quantities, raw materials, in- 
process goods, parts for assembly 
and finished goods are stored, ade- 
quate inventory control demands a 
more complex system that requires 
frequent checking and the replace- 
ment of handwork with mechan- 
ical recording. The ordinary in- 
ventory forms filled in by hand or 
with a typewriter may suffice in 
organizations where inventory cal- 
culation is simplified, but where 
the inventory is such that it re- 
quires many recordings to deter- 
minte item values and quantities, 
then tabulating machines using 
punch cards, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, calculators, adding ma- 
chines and modern index systems 
which minimize handwork, will cut 
the cost of recording inventory as 
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effectively as mechanized materials 
handling equipment will cut -the 
eost of handling inventory. 

The usual procedure in taking 
an inventory count is as follows: 


1. Preparation of inventory 
tags describing the item. 

2. Counting, weighing, meas- 
uring and estimating the 
quantity of each item on 
hand. 

3. Recording the quantity on 
inventory tags. 

4. Accounting for all tags. 

5. Posting the inventory to 
stock records. 

6. Calculating the value of 
each lot. 

7. Analyzing inventory val- 
ues by various classifica- 
tion groupings. 

8. Caleulating total value of 
raw storage, work in prog- 
ress, parts for assembly 
and finished stock. 


In many plants the inventory 
tags are written by hand, priced 
manually from cost records, the 
value of individual tags computed 
manually, then the total value 
computed. This is a costly proce- 
dure where stores items number in 
the thousands and sometimes tens 
of thousands. The difficulty of ree- 
onciling the inventory is usually 
aggravated by missing items, lack 
of uniformity in describing mate- 
rials, and transcription errors, 
which are sure to creep in when 
the writing of tags is done by hand 
and by individuals not trained in 
stores control. Sorting tags by 
hand is a slow process. In many 
plants where other operations are 
well-mechanized, inventory records 
are still in the horse-and-buggy 
age. 

Mechanization of the writing of 
inventory tags, pricing, calculation 
of values and sorting of the re- 
quired classifications not only elim- 
inate many of the difficulties, but 


also give a more accurate inyep. 
tory, conducted with minimum ip. 
terference to normal functions 
The machines used for recording 
inventory mechanically can alg 
be used in daily order writing, ag. 
counting, shop orders and payroll 
work, so -that the investment ip 
this equipment is not all charge. 
able to the cost of handling inven. 
tory. Moreover, the labor and 
forms costs are less when the work 
is spread around. 

The inventory count is a requi- 
site to the computation of profit o 
loss and income tax liability. If 
the inventory is over-calculated, as 
is sometimes the case where the 
recording is inefficient, the profits 
are inflated and management pays 
a higher income tax. To arrive at 
a true figure on net worth the in. 
ventory count must also be ace 
rate. However, inventory record 
ings should supply more than this 
information. The system should 
provide current figures on the 
stored items to use as a guide in 
buying and selling right, to speed 
up incoming and outgoing ship. 
ments when the current records 
show a lag somewhere along the 
inventory line, to keep capital in 
vested in inventory at minimum & 
an economy measure, to assure that 
all stock is being covered by insu 
ance at minimum cost, that th 
coverage is neither too high nm 








too low, to keep a check on error, 
theft, damage and spoilage, t 
maintain goodwill by maintaining 
adequate stocks for customer 
quirements at all times. To kee 
such information current, mai} 
managements use the perpetual in- 
ventory as the watchman of thé 
content of stores. It records dail 
what comes in, quantities and val 
ues per item, where it came from 
and at what price, what goes ow 
how fast it moves, where it g0 
and the balance remaining on eat 
item. When the balance gets lo 
on an item, more must be orderél 
from suppliers or production mus 
speed up output. When the D 
ance is too high, the producti0l 
department is ordered to curtail @ 
that item and the sales departmel 
is told to get busy. 

Again the gears must mé@ 
properly. This, in a nutshell, is # 
entire routine of storekeeping a 
control. 
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OW. C 
") ee REMINGTON RAND PRESENTS A _O?7i 
q 
ll ee 99 
< STARRING THE NEW 97 
e. 
; AUTOMATIC 
tk _ 
Printing caveurator! 
li. * 
or le 
If : proof on the printed tape.” ee 
as ‘ 
he Four years of design, test, bniesiinigal ¢ 
‘| re-test set the stage. Then followed — 
: : business previews. From everywhere 
4 came rave notices for “the calculator é 
. —" that businessmen built.” Now, we’ 
t- > cava proudly raise the curtain on the new < 
- “97” automatic Printing Calculator! 
the . 
in IK CHEERS FOR PRINTED PROOF! Every face 
xed bo every answer printed on the tape. 
: es only @ second to check accuracy. 
Ip- And you have « permanent record for ~ 
: your files, 
the Jr AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAILED! As easy 
iD- _ as day-dreaming. enter figures 
onl Cogn tn Gotta ay, The "97" aute- 
lem, and 
MULTIPLICATION ACCLAIMED! Talk 
about time-saving! Amazing new “short- 
cut’ feature reduces cycling time up to 
50%. Electrified, single action multiplica- 
tion is fast, easy, foolproof. 


CAPACITY APPLAUDED! You wanted 
large capacity. The new “97” handles 
amounts up to a trillion dollars as easily — 
as it figures peonies. It's sized for your 
every need! 


LISTS, ADDS, SUBTRACTS! Truly an oll- 
purpose figuring machine. The versatile 
“97'", with its printed tape, is a calculator 
cand an electric adding machine too. Saves 
time, cuts costs. 





10-KEY TOUCH CONTROL! Enter figures 
as you read them, on the compact, 10-key 
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A “Preferred Numbers” is a standardization tool, applicable in many production 
and distribution areas, for accomplishing greater uniformity at points where vari 








ous related activities connect. 


S WAS demonstrated in 
A earlier articles of this 

series, there are no govern- 
ment officials with printed stand- 
ards in one hand and spiked clubs 
in the other lording over Ameri- 
ean distribution. Standardiza- 
tion in this country is—as it 
should be—a democratic process. 
Enlightened self-interest, rather 


than compulsion, is the force lead- . 


ing to increased standardization 
and, in turn, to greater efficiency 
in distribution. 

This self-interest is sufficient in- 
centive for the adoption and use of 
standards in different segments of 
the national economy. A_ shipper 
will adhere to the packing and 
packaging requirements of stand- 
ards promulgated by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads or the 
American Trucking Association 
because the benefits to be gained 
are fairly obvious. The shipper 
ean see that use of the standards 
results in lowered shipping costs, 
speedier delivery, and _ greater 
product protection. 

Less obvious are the benefits to 
be gained from integration in dis- 
tribution by means of standards. 
In standardizing packaging, car- 
riers will logically give primary 
consideration to their problems. 


4 EEE ee see 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


They can hardly be expected to 
think at great lengths on the prob- 
lems of insurance, warehousing, 
marketing, or other of the phases 
of distribution. Yet, the basic 
(not always the obvious) interests 
of all in distribution dictate the 
presence of integrated activity 
from the source of raw material 
to point of ultimate use, from 
primary producer to _ ultimate 
consumer. In the cireuitous cycle 
of distribution, lowered eosts are 
predicated on the attainment of 
smooth interaction among mem- 
ber parts. 

Yet, how is this integration to 
be realized? As has been pointed 
out, self-interest alone is not the 
whole answer. To an important 
degree, integration can be at- 
tained automatically. There are 
available certain forces which, 
when applied in one area of dis- 
tribution, have salutary ramifica- 
tions in almost all other areas. 

The most interesting and un- 
usual of these are preferred num- 
bers, a system developed in 1870 
by a French Army engineer and 
since 1936 standardized in this 
country through approval by the 
American Standards Association. 
As implied by their name, these 
are standardized numerical values 





and SPECIFICATIONS 





STANDARDS 


preferred above others becaus 
they bear a logical relation one i : 


the other. Each of the rele ke 
numbers is uniformly and progres 
sively larger or smaller than the 
other. 


a 
In the introduction to its u 
standard Z17.1-1936, ‘‘ American x 
Standard Preferred Numbers, r 
the American Standards Associa. p 
tion has the following to say: “‘Iv v 
the absence of any guidance “a e 
what values should preferably 
used, the sizes chosen by differen’ k 


designers will probably show As 
wide spread. As a result, the values. 
trend is away from such uniform standa 
ity of sizes as would be advang'sed 
tageous as well as_practicablegs¢al: 
The adoption of a series of Prej widely 
ferred Numbers to be used by al lage : 
designers, as the term indicatesg'8ed | 
in preference to other sizes, tend he w 
to unify sizes chosen by differeng'™, 1 
designers and thus to create thg'*tred 
uniformity and consequent interg™@ny 
changeability which often are ing™étca 
dispensable to successful stand ee. ) 
ardization work.’’ Such 
Not only are these numeric. 0™* 
Poy: ‘ . . Bstrate 

values useful in the simplificatie 10 is 
of sizes, but they have even mom 


: : : yet, 2 
important applications. Some 

i greate 
these are: 
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on 
iri: 

1. Designation of such im- 
us or 
e portant or characteristic lin- 

ear dimensions as diameter, 
a length, area, volume, weight, 
, capacity, etc. 
the 2. Rating of machinery 

and apparatus as expressed 
its in horsepower, kilowatts, 
pall kilovolt-ampere, volts, cur- 
2” rents, speeds, power factors, 
ja. pressures, temperatures, 
Th weight handling capacities, 
ty ete. 
bd 3. Ratios of figures for all 
ent kinds of units. 


a As early as 1904, a series of 
tha Values, paralleling closely the 
m4standard preferred numbers, were 
ang sed in setting industrial wage 
peascales. The well-known and 
widely-used Brown and Sharpe 
Gage numbers are akin to those 
spused in the American Standard. 
The wage scale and the Gage Sys- 
tem, in common with ASA pre- 
Aferred numbers, recognize that in 
Many instances the use of arith- 
metical progression (5, 10, 15, 20, 
tte.) leaves much to be desired. 
Such is the case because straight 
numerical inereases fail to demon- 
Strate logical increases in value 
(10 is 100 percent greater than 5; 
yet, 20 is only about 33 percent 
sreater than 15). 
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CHECK LIST OF STANDARDS 











PREFERRED NUMBERS 
American Standards Association 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Z17.1-1936 “American Standard Preferred Numbers” ... to oee OOO 
B32.1-1941 "Preferred Thickness for Uncoated Thin Flat Metals _ (under 
0.250”)" ear oye ae 
SIMPLIFICATION 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Simplified Practice Recommendations, Alphabetical List’ ............... FREE 
"Simplified Practice Recommendations, Numerical List’ .................. FREE 
NOMENCLATURE 
American Standards Associations 
ZI0f -1928 ‘Mathematical Symbols" niet Ceres. 
Z10.1-1941 “Abbreviations for Scientific & Reuieceding a ios a 
Z10.2-1942 "Letter Symbols for Hydraulics" ..... 8 se wa: i ssid 
Z10.3-1942 “Letter Symbols for Mechanics of Solid Bodies” See 
Z10.4-1943 "Letter Symbols for Heat & Thermodynamics" .............. $0.65 
Z10.12-1946 "Letter Symbols for Chemical Engineering” .... Se 
Z15.1-1932 "Engineering and Scientific Charts for Lantern Slides" cesses SOM 
Z15.2-1938  “Time-Series Charts, Manuals of Design & Construction" .... $1.50 
Z15.3-1943 “Engineering & Scientific Graphs for Publications” ........ $0.90 
Z16.1-1945 “Methods of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates" ............ $0.35 
Z16.2-1941 “Compiling Industrial Accident Causes" .... $1.25 

Z32.2-1942 “Graphica! Symbols for Use on Drawings in Mechanical Cnet 

neering’ .. vive waye 
Z32.3-1946 “Graphical Syubels hey Electric Power ot Control!" Sse ioeaein 
Z32.5-1944 “Graphical Symbols for Telephone, Telegraph & Radio" .... $0.80 
Z32.9-1943 "Graphical Electrical Symbols for Architectural Plans” ...... $0.40 
Z32.10-1944 "Graphical Symbols for Electronic Devices" .............. $0.40 
Z32.12-1947 "Basic Graphical Symbols for Electric Apparatus" .......... $0.60 
Z32.13-1946 “Abbreviations for Use on Drawings” ...................... $1.00 

There are four major series of | cent different from its nearest 


preferred numbers, each of which 
establishes progressive values be- 
tween 10 and 100. The 5-series, 
the first of these, has five numbers 
between 10 and 100, each approxi- 
mately 60 percent apart. Each of 
the numbers (10, 16, 25, 40, and 
100) increases uniformly and log- 
ically. The same is true of the 10- 
series where 25 percent steps are 
taken, the 20-series where 12 per- 


cent steps are taken, and the 40- 
series where 6 percent steps are 
taken. 

In addition to these four major 
series there is also an 80-series 
where each number is about 3 per- 





neighbor. There are also series 
wherein numbers increase by steps 
of 9, 18, 40, 100, 150, and 300 per- 
cent. Logically, the preferred 
series is the simplest one, the 5- 
Next in line of preference 
is the 10-series, and so on. 

By shifting the decimal point to 
the left or right, values are in- 
creased or decreased by 10, 100, 
1000, ete. Thus, the series can be 
used for items to be measured 
with micrometers or with yard- 
sticks, for any value, be it tiny or 
titanic. 

In almost all instances where it 
is desired to cover the greatest 


series. 
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TABLE 1 
Basic PrererreD Numpers—Decimat Series (10 to 100) 
5-Series 10-Series 20-Series 40-Series 
(60% Steps) (25% Steps) (12% Steps) (6% Steps) 
10 10 10 10 
10.6 
11.2 11.2 
11.8 
12.5 12.5 12.5 
13.2 
14 14 
415 
16 16 16 16 
17 
13 18 
19 
20 20 20 
21.2 
22.4 22.4 
23.6 
25 25 25 25 
26.5 
28 28 
30 
31.5 31.5 31.5 
33.5 
35.5 35.5 
Py ie 
40 40 40 40 
42.5 
45 45 
47.5 
50 50 50 
53 
56 56 
60 
63 63 63 63 
67 
71 71 
75 
80 80 80 = 
85 
90 90 
95 




















The four basic ermaeng~ number series, as standardized in ASA ZI7.1-1936, in which num- 


bers above or 


elow 100 are obtained by multiplying or dividing those in the Table by 


10, 100, etc. 


number of requirements with the 
smallest possible variety, prefer- 
red numbers can be employed. For 
example, should the air lines even- 
tually decide to standardize pack- 
age dimensions, they could select 
as standard those dimensions ap- 
pearing in the 40-series. Should 
water carriers also decide to do the 
same job and should they too make 
use of the same series, dimensions 
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of their packages would be similar 
or identical with those developed 
by the air carriers. Working sep- 
arately and independently, the 
two carriers would, probably much 
to their own suprise, produce inte- 
grated package sizes. Let it be 
assumed further that preferred 
numbers were used by appropriate 
standard bodies in standardizing 
dimensions of warehouse shelves 


or sizes for wagons used in retail 


stores for moving stock. It would 
be found that the packages stand- 
ardized by the air and water ear. 
riers would fit perfectly in the 
shelves as well as in the wagons. 
The list of other instances of inte. 
gration resulting from the use of 
preferred numbers could be ex. 
tended indefinitely. 


The system of preferred num. 
bers, expressed in the metric sys. 
tem, has long been in use in En. 
rope. In fact, the pre-war Inter. 
national Federation of National 
Standardizing Bodies (ISA) had 
several standards on this subject. 
Since the difference between deci- 
mal and metric preferred numbers 
is approximately 1.6 percent, it is 
found that both systems of pre. 
ferred numbers are very similar in 
the values they express. In fact, 
a package designed according to 
European preferred num bers 
would be readily integrated into a 
distribution system using the 
American series of numbers. 


The ramifications of these nv- 
merical values are truly fascinat- 
ing; yet not at all mysterious. The 
system works so well because it 
replaces a condition where combi- 
nations of values are composed ir- 
rationally from an infinite quan. 
tity of numerical values. Lacking 
the controlling influence of pre 
ferred numbers, sizes and types of 
products can reach amazing vari- 
ety. A few examples taken from 
the records of the National Bureau 
of Standards should suffice at this 
point. At one time there were 
715,200 different varieties and 
sizes of grinding wheels, there 
were 2,328 types of horizontal fire- 
boxes for steel boilers, 2,072 sizes 
for packages used to ship wovel 
wire fencing, and over one thou 
sand sizes for set-up boxes. The 
figure of 715,200 different types of 
grinding wheels deserves this one 
repetition. It seems utterly be 
yond human comprehension that 
such a veritable galaxy of grind- 
ing wheels could ever have beet 
possible, let alone necessary. Yet, 
it can be seen that such a fantastic 
variety might be forthcoming if 
a few variables such as diametet 
of wheels, thickness, and so 
were designated without the re 
straining influence of preferred 
numbers. 
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Basic PrererreD Numpers—Fracrionat Series (3¢ to 40) 
The use of the fractional system should be restricted to linear dimensions i in inches where haudens are in common use 
and where the decimal is therefore impractical. Percentage figures in headings are approximate averages. 
% tol 1 to 10 10 to 40 
5. 10- 20- 40- 5. 10- 20- 40- 5. 10- 20- 40- 
Series | Series | Series | Series Series | Series | Series Series Series | Series | Series Series 
(60% | (25% | (12% (6% (60% | (25% | (12% (6% (60% | (25% | (12% (6% 
Steps) | Steps) | Steps) | Steps) || Steps) | Steps) | Steps) | Steps) Steps) | Steps) | Steps) | Steps) 
- 1 1 1 10 10 10 10 
lie 104% 
1% 1% il il 
1346 11% 
% Ys 1M 1% 1% 12 12 12 
1346 13 
%e 13% 1% 14 14 
lie 15 
5$2 52 5$2 134 1% 1% 1% 16 16 16 16 
154 17 
1%, 13% 1% 18 18 
14% 19 
Mie Mie Me 2 2 2 20 20 20 
"96s 2% 21 
J42 143 2¢é 2% 22 22 
1964 2% 23 
y% Ye M% YM 24 24% 2% 2% 24 24 24 24 
1164 2% 26 
%e %o 2% 2% 28 28 
4 1% 2% 30 
Hie ie 546 3 3 3 32 32 32 
2G, 3% 34 
1% 1469 3% 3% 36 36 
2364 3% 38 
% % % % 4 4 4 4 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
1349 4% 
116 Ye 4h3 414 
; 1549 4% 
de 1 4 5 5 5 
G9 5% Above 40 the fractional Preferred 
Ye %e 544 546 Numbers are the same as the de- 
1969 5% cimal Preferred Numbers (Table 1). 
54 54 58 54 6 6 6 6 Below 1% the decimal series should be 
2149 645 use 
Wie M6 7 7 Below 3 346 the steps of the 40-series 
2349 744 are omitted, as gradations finer 
34 4 % 8 8 8 than that of the 20-series will sel- 
is 844 dom be used. 
% 1% y 9 
1546 914 
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The four basic preferred number series, as standardized by ASA ZI7.1-1936 are expressed in fractions in 
order that the system might conform to well-established practices 


By the simple expedient of rec- 
ommending that designers, engi- 
neers, and others restrict them- 
selves to the use of a limited few 
preferred numbers, the possibility 
of their running amok is greatly 
reduced. Preferred numbers lead 
inexorably to simplification and, 
still more important, to coordina- 
tion. 

Despite their obvious worth and 
undisputed value, preferred num- 
bers are not being used to the ex- 
tent that might be expected. New- 
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ness of the concept is not the rea- 
son. Preferred numbers have been 
discussed at the conventions of 
engineers, in the trade press, and 
elsewhere since the end of the last 
war. Exerience in Germany and 
other Euroean countries have 
demonstrated the practical value 
of these preferred numbers. There 
has been an American Standard 
for these numbers since 1936. Yet 
this valuable system has been ap- 
plied only sparingly in industry 
and hardly at all in distribution. 


The many complexities of the 
system have of course not been de- 
tailed in these few pages, nor have 
its fine points been presented. 
However, the value of preferred 
numbers as a force in attaining 
integration among the various 
phases of distribution is of such 
importance that it behooves all 
those persons who are concerned 
with standardization to study the 
basic standard (ASA Z17.1-1936) 
and to seek out those phases in dis- 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTS 


.. . this month: PORTLAND 


Portland, Oregon, one of the nation’s largest fresh water ports, has spent mil- 
lions of dollars since the war in improving its excellent harbor and in providing 
facilities for more efficient distribution service . . . Its fine handling equipment, 
good rail connections and spacious warehouses demonstrate the value of co- 
ordinating the various phases of distribution. 


NE of the leading fresh 
() water ports of the nation, 
Portland, Ore., prides itself 
particularly on its fine bulk cargo 
handling facilities. But this fine 
harbor of the ‘‘City of Roses’’ 
offers shippers more than this. It 
effectively combines modern im- 
provements and developments in 
the basic phases of physical dis- 
tribution to bring fast, efficient 
shipping, docking, storing and 
handling of goods to its customers. 
Four major railroads serve Port- 
land: Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, and Sou- 
thern Pacific. Regular steamship 
service is maintained to the Orient 
and the Philippines, as well as to 
Europe and the Gulf and East 
Coasts of the United States. Motor 
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transportation links the city with 
other manufacturing and consum- 
ing towns and cities, and goods 
pour in for shipping to world 
ports or are funneled out by rail 
and truck for distribution through- 
out the country. 

Portland has 29 miles of fresh 
water waterfront, and is construct- 
ing at present, under the auspices 
of the Commission of Public 
Docks, a new two million dollar 
dock adjacent to Municipal Termi- 
nal No. 1, in the heart of the city, 
when completed to be a part of 
that terminal. Three new ship 


berths will be provided, and for 
the present it will be used as an 
open dock to assist in handling the 
vast quantities of lumber which 
in the 


are eut Northwest and 





shipped through that port. Stor- 
age capacity will be approximately 
40 million board feet. The dock, 
as can be seen from the accom- 
panying artists’ conception, when 
finally completed with shipside 
warehouses, will be of the latest 
streamlined construction, with 
paved area throughout. Ample 
light will be let in, and double 
railroad tracks will run along the 
aprons. 

Since the war the Commission 
of Public Docks and private enter- 
prises in Portland have spent con- 
siderable money in renovating, en- 
larging and improving port facili- 
ties. Much new equipment has 
been bought and put into service. 
Of particular interest are two 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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CONTRACT CARRIERS 
(Continued from Page 38) 


has sought the power to regulate 
contract carriers since shortly 
after the close of the war when 
such earriers began to become an 
important factor in air transpor- 
tation. Both the President’s Air 
Policy Cammission and the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board, 
reporting within the last few 
months, have made such a recom- 
mendation in the belief that the 
economie regulation of contract 
carriers by air is necessary to pre- 
vent unstable conditions in the air 
transport field similar to those 
existing in the motor carrier field 
prior to the passage of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. 

At the time of the enactment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, contract 
earriage by air did not present any 
significant problem, not having de- 
veloped to the degree that had 
already been attained by contract 
carriers in the motor field in 1935. 
Since the war, however, the air 
contractor appears to have as- 
sumed significant proportions in 
air transportation, and the time 
has arrived when orderly and 
sound development of our air 
transport system requires that the 
air contractors, and particularly 
those using large or transport cate- 
gory aircraft, be subjected to the 
degree of regulation appropriate 
to that type of operation. By 
‘appropriate regulation’’ we mean 
that the time has not yet arrived 
for economic regulation of those 
air contractors known generally as 
‘‘fixed base operators,’’ who by 
reason of the casual or infrequent 
nature of their operations, or the 
limited number or size of their 
planes, do not substantially affect 
the operations of certificated air- 
lines or licensed air contractors. 

No one knows just how much 
business the contract air carriers 
have been doing. The very fact 
that the CAB does not have any 
jurisdiction over them has left the 
board without adequate means of 
obtaining complete information on 
the extent of contract earriage by 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Different businesses— 
but all agree: Speed Pays! 









Hotels use Air Express 
regularly when guests 
leave something behind. 
Costs little and brings 
guests back again! Speed 
pays. 





Traffic managers know the fastest 
possible way to ship is by Air Ex- 
press—and they use it regularly. 
Speed pays. 


Radio transcriptions make up 
a big portion of Air Express 
traffic. Stations and talent 
agencies know speed pays. 








Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express is the fastest possible way to supply the speed that’s 

so essential when things are moving fast. Shipments go on every 

Scheduled Airline flight. Even coast-to-coast service overnight! 

Special pick-up and delivery service at no extra cost. Low rates: 

12 lbs. goes 1600 miles for $5.89; 23 lbs. for only $11.30. Phone 

local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for fast 

shipping action. 

eLow rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U‘S. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 








GETS THERE FIRST 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 
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HEADACHES 


Jack McCormick, free lance traffic manager, discusses one of the 
traffic managers’ headaches—the onerous and little-appreciated 
task of securing passenger train reservations for company officials 


and the moving of employes’ goods. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL, 
Traffic Consultant 


é< . N INDUSTRIAL traffic 

department has numer- 

ous duties. These include 
the work of procuring passenger 
train reservations for officials and 
employes of the company,’’ ob- 
served: Jack McCormack, free-lance 
traffic manager. 

His remark was directed to John 
Gordon, traffic manager of the 
Roxton Mfg. Co. The two men had 
just finished a nip and tuck game 
of golf. Now they were sprawled 
out in comfortable chairs on the 
clubhouse porch. For a time they 
had compared notes as to their re- 
spective scores. Then the conver- 
sation had drifted to one phase of 
a traffic department’s functions. 


Author’s Note: Names of persons, com- 
panies and places are fictitious. 





‘*With all of the really impor- 
tant services rendered by a traffic 
department,’’ McCormack contin- 
ued, ‘‘it seems that many persons 
in industry incorrectly gauge the 
department’s value on the amount 
of drawing-room or compartment 
space it can reserve on passenger 
trains.’’ 

Gordon smiled. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
also my impression gathered from 
the attitude of several of the offi- 
cials of our company. They always 
insist on having the best. In fact, 
they invariably ask for a drawing 
room, never a compartment. They 
raise a fuss if I so much as men- 
tion upper or lower berths or sec- 
tions, even if a certain train may 
have only two or three drawing 
rooms or compartments. On the 
other hand, inconsistent as the offi- 


cials may be, my department finds 
it much more difficult to satisfy 
the demands of the company’s 
foremen, etc. And the salesmen! 
They take the cake!’’ 

Gordon paused to relight his 
cigar and then resumed: ‘‘ Last 
week I was requested to make train 
reservations for three of our sales- 
men. They were going to Memton 
on the seventh and returning the 
eighth. I had the railroad tickets 
and reservations all lined up. 
When I got back from lunch I 
found on my desk a note asking 
that I cancel the reservations. The 
salesmen had changed their minds. 
They didn’t know whether they 
wanted to return on the ninth or 
the tenth. I was called upon to 
make three reservations for the 
ninth and three for the tenth, after 
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which the gentlemen would decide 
as to their return.’’ 

“Tt is obvious that salesmen 
must often change their plans for 
traveling,’’ McCormack said. ‘‘ Yet 
it does seem as if they could be 
more cooperative in dealing with 
the traffic departments of their re- 
spective organizations.’’ 


‘‘Then there’s another angle,’’ 
Gordon complained. ‘‘I’m often 
urged by persons in our company 
to arrange for the stopping of 
through trains at stations unsched- 
uled for stops. When I report back 
that the train cannot be stopped, 
one would think the world was 
coming to an end. Such beefing 
about the ‘high amount of freight 
we give the railroad.’ I endeavor 
to make clear that the tonnage we 
ship has no bearing on the issue at 
hand, but I might as well save my 
breath,’’ 

“Do any of your officials or 
members of your company’s sales 
foree ever ask for single occupancy 
of a drawing room or compart- 
ment ?’’ McCormack queried. 

“They certainly do. It’s a habit 
with them,’’ declared Gordon. 
“But when I inform them of the 
extra cost, they grumble and growl 
about the unreasonableness of the 
railroads. ’”’ 


“Well,’’ maintained McCor- 
mack, ‘‘it is not unreasonable to 
require a passenger desiring the 
exclusive use of a drawing-room to 
purchase two railroad tickets.1 
Rates fixing charges for drawing- 
rooms at two fares and for com- 
partments at one and one-half 
fares are reasonable. The added 
cost to carriers and greater value 
to the passenger of the service jus- 
tify the additional charge.’’ 2 

“‘T agree with you,’’ Gordon re- 
plied. ‘‘By the way, have you any 
idea as to the basis on which the 
rates for drawing-rooms, etc., are 
set ?’? 


“The basis for accommo- 
dations, except seats, is the lower- 
berth rate,’ MeCormack ex- 
Plained.® 

“Fair enough,’’ Gordon agreed. 

McCormack gave a short laugh. 
“I’m thinking of the situation 
where a person neglects to buy a 
ticket at the passenger station be- 
fore boarding a train.’’ 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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FARQUHAR Conveyors Cut Your Costs 


HETHER it’s bags, bales, boxes, 

bundles, cartons . . . whether you 
stack, pile, move, load or unload... 
Farquhar Freight Conveyors can cut your 
handling costs! Built to “‘take it,” flexible 
Farquhar Conveyors make your packaged 
materials flow faster, more economically! 


Top illustration shows how Farquhar 
freight model speeds up floor-to-floor 
handling in laundry plant — carrying 
laundry bundles from delivery trucks to 
second floor. 


Bottom illustration shows how a North 
Carolina plant eliminated ‘‘dead’’ storage 
space with the installation of Farquhar 
Freight Conveyor. Hundred pound bags 
of cotton seed meal are now piled higher, 
before 


faster, easier—in places never 
possible with hand labor. 


Farquhar has the right materials 
handling conveyor for your job, too! Tell 
us your handling problem; we’ll give you 
the information you need. Write: A. B. 
Farquhar Company, Conveyor Division, 
203 Duke St., York, Pa., or 614 W. Elm 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 
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Get Ready for the 
Buyers’ Market 
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The return of a buyer’s market necessitates, not revolutionary changes 
in procedures or policies, but merely closer attention to coordination 
and integration at those points where one distributive activity connects 


with another. 


‘<<. ET ready for a buyer’s 
market.’’ That admoni- 
tion has come to sound 
something like the daily clatter of 
the alarm clock—for the past six 
or eight months, we’ve heard the 
warning so frequently and from 
so Many quarters that many of us 
have become rather conditioned 
against its significance, rather in- 
clined to ignore its reality. Some 
of us have come to react to it much 
as we react to the alarm clock— 
to think that it is perfectly safe 
to roll over and get another ten 
minutes’ sleep. 

Some of us are going to forget 
to wake up after those ten minutes. 
And those of us who do forget 
will eventually wake up to find 
the day half gone, our markets 
being served by more wide-awake 
competition, our own businesses 


Address at the National Marketing Con- 
ference, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
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By WILFRED F. LONG 


President, S. N. Long Warehouse 


on the brink of collapse. We will 
find that in failing to recognize 


landed 
of no 


market we 
middle 


the buyer’s 
squarely in the 
market at all. 





The Importance of Handling 


“— importance of materials handling 

can be summed up in one short sen- 
tence—22 percent of industrial outlay con- 
sists of handling costs." Much of this is 
unnecessary, because physical distribution is 
one of the places where costs can be re- 
duced. Many firms have cut handling costs 
by more than 50 percent by careful plan- 
ning and efficient use of mechanical han- 
dling systems and devices. 





The analogy to the alarm clock 
goes further. The warning to “‘get 
ready for a buyer’s market”’ is 
actually a signal to awaken from 
the pleasant dreams of three years 
of war bonanza and three more 
years of post-war boom. 

There remain some individual 
commodities, of course, for whidl 
the demand is still as great as a 
any time in history. Automobile 
manufacturers, for example, esti: 
mate that orders now on file cal 
not be filled in less than two years 
—this not even considering orders 
which will be placed during thos 
two years. ° 

Despite exceptions of this type 
however, it is obvious to all th 
generally speaking the _ seller’ 
market is fast disappearing. 
clear example was the recent furml 
ture show in Chicago, one of tht 
nation’s largest merchandising & 
hibits. Following this year’s shor 
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exhibitors reported that buying 
this year was slower than in any 
year since the beginning of the 
war. This is typical of the war- 
ereated markets which have been 
largely satisfied during the nearly 
three years of post-war boom. 
From now on, such markets will 
have to be developed—buyers will 
have to be created by the manu- 
facturers. 

Then there is, of course, the 
business cycle in itself. The gen- 
eral pattern of that cycle has been 
fairly well established in the past, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
the pattern will change after cen- 
turies of repetition. That does not 
mean there must inevitably be a 
major economic collapse following 
the current prosperity wave. Care- 
ful planning and hard work on the 
part of all phases of industry 
should be able to avoid that. It 
does mean, however, that the cycle 
will almost certainly continue and 
result in some lowering of business 
activity. The current ‘‘boom’’— 
which has lasted more than two 
and one-half years, figuring from 
the end of the war onward—is the 
longest in American history; it is 
thus realism, not pessimism, to 
expect—and to be prepared for— 
some gradual recession in the com- 
ing months and years. 

What are the conclusions to be 
drawn from that fact? Are we to 
indulge in gloomy forecast and 
destructive fears? Must we resign 
ourselves to breadlines and bank- 
ruptcy ? 

There is no real reason why the 
return of the buyer’s market 
should be viewed as the beginning 
of depression, and there is no 
reason why it should be feared. 
Actually, it seems to me that the 
buyer’s market represents instead 
a return to the most healthy of 
business levels. Booms created by 
unavailability of goods certainly 
cannot be considered economically 
healthy, even if they do bring in- 
creased gross income for a limited 
period of time. The other extreme 
—depression—obviously is a sign 
of a sick economy. But the middle, 
the normal of brisk but prosperous 
competition, means vitality ‘and 
growth and sound economic devel- 


“4 °pment. Competition—and that is 


the essence of a buyer’s market— 
is the basis of free enterprise; it 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Cut materials handling costs with 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL TIRES 









a 









1. Load Rated for better 
service. 


2. Specified as original 
equipment on leading in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors. 


3. Made by the manufac- 
turers of famous U.S. Royal 
Tires. 











YOUR LOCAL U. S. INDUSTRIAL 
TIRE DISTRIBUTOR HAS 


the right tire... the right 










service... for every job! 
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Congress To Investigate B. P. Pricing 





Harris and Ewing 


HE Federal Trade Com- 
x missioners and its legal 

staff have declared that the 
multiple basing point decision 
does not prevent the maintenance 
of a uniform delivered pricing 
system, such as is practiced in sell- 
ing chewing gum, cosmetics, shoes, 
and other merchandise. In other 
words, they have asserted that 
the basing point decision does not 
run counter to the intent of the 
Robinson-Patman Law and other 
anti-trust legislation which is the 
steering chart for the FTC. They 
have also been emphatic in their 
statements that the basing point 
ruling does not prevent syste- 
matic freight absorption by a 
single seller to meet the price of 
a competitor located closer to the 
customer. 


Therefore it hit the country and 
the members of Congress with a 
shock when they learned, in a 
brief filed in July with the Court 
of Appeals at Philadelphia against 
subsidiaries of U. S. Steel, that 
the Federal Trade Commission 
argued that the cement decision in 
the basing point litigation pre- 
vents freight absorption as well 
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Senator Capehart heads Congressional sub-committee 


which starts hearings in November on the multiple 


Basing Point Pricing system to determine the effect of 


recent Supreme Court decisions on distribution. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


as phantom freight; they are 
painted as equally inikuitous and 
contrary to the law, and as fost- 
ering monoply. Also the FTC 
maintained that the price of each 
seller must be uniform among his 
customers without discrimination 
through either phantom freight 
or freight absorption in any form. 


Obviously, if the court agrees 
with the FTC, it will not be pos- 
sible for a single seller anywhere 
to have a uniform delivered price. 
It is plain when the same article 
is sold from Maine to California, 
and from Alaska to the Virgin 
Islands, there must, of absolute 
necessity, be the practice of phan- 
tom freight or freight absorption 
at every point where the article 
is sold, except at the point where 
the goods are made, or where 
they may be considered to be 
originally based. There can then 
only be a net price, free of freight 
at the basing point. The principle 
applies exactly the same to light 
goods, where the freight is not 
substantial, as it does to cement 
and steel, where the freight is 
seriously important. This indubit- 
ably means that a seller, no matter 


what the goods may be, may not 
absorb any part of the freight 
costs in order to compete with 
competitors located nearer to his 
customer than he is at his basing 
point. If this theory of the FTC 
is sustained by the courts, it simply 
means we go back to a system of 
commerce which was _ practiced 
over a hundred years ago. 


Senator Homer E. Capehart of 
Indiana, chairman of the’ newly 
established committee which will 
study the whole problem of the 
practice of the basing point sys 
tem and other established systems 
of similar purpose, recently made 
a statement which gives a reason- 
able indication of what is in his 
mind about the basing point sys 
tem. He said: ‘‘If the policy of 
the FTC is validated by the court, 
it will mean that each seller will 
ultimately acquire a local monop- 
oly in the area of his natural 
market. There will, of course, be 
eliminated the so called economi¢ 
waste of cross-hauling by a seller 
into his competitor’s territory. 
There will be numerous decentrali- 
zations of plants. The seller who 
now operates one big plant will be 
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compelled to switch to several 
small plants—plants scattered]. 
throughout the country—in order 
to save freight. But there will be 
geographical concentration of in- 
dustries as each of these small 
plants locates as close as possible 
to its consuming market in order 
to achieve the highest advantage 
of savings in freight costs. This 
shift, patently, will aid those 
plants located strategically near 
consuming markets, and_ those 
businesses that have sufficient 
eapital to build new plants at 
these strategic points. It will, of 
course, hurt those plants not lo- 
eated strategically, and those busi- 
nesses that cannot afford to build 
new plants. It is very clear that 
in areas where production of a 
given commodity exceeds its use 
—such as, for instance, Pittsburgh, 
which produces twice as much 
steel as is consumed in that market 
—there must either be an exodus 
from Pittsburgh, or closing of 
plants in and about Pittsburgh, 
or an influx of steel users to Pitts- 
burgh. These shifts naturally 
will necessarily be accompanied 
by shifts of population as workers 
in the affected industries are re- 
quired to move to keep their jobs. 


‘*Where does all this lead? Will 
it promote competition, or will it 
tend to stifle competition? It is 
maintained that competition is 
not always the mose economical 
means of doing business. In fact, 
there would be no monopolies if 
the monopolists did not think that 
they could achieve economies by 
ereating their monopolies. It is, 
of course, not economical for fow 
or five milk companies to send 
their wagons past your door each 
morning. This, however, clearly 
is not the essence of competition. 

‘‘Another question is, will this 
change permit big business to 
acquire an even greater percentage 
of the available industrial busi- 
ness of the country? Will it per- 
mit small businesses to grow and 
expand, or will it freeze small 
business at its present level in 
the present local markets? 

‘‘The answers to these questions 
are some of the inquiries which 
our committee proposes to make. 
By hearing witnesses from all seg- 
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(In Seven Reels) © 


Facts—not phantasy — about mod- 
ern materials handling methods and 
machines, presented in movies for 
consideration at your convenience 


How costs—handling costs, pro- 
duction costs—perennial ‘villains’ 
in commerce and in industry, are 
meeting their master is demonstrated 


in seven separate ''movies.”’ 


See them—in your own office, 
comfortably, with your own produc- 
tion staff; absorb the prophetic 
promise of profits to your business 
implicit in the factual film stories of 
how Clark fork trucks and towing 
tractors benefit other businesses. 


Clark offers these Movies” on a loan 
basis. Tell us the salient facts about 
your operations so that we can judge 
intelligently which films will be most 
valuable to you. Please send requests 
for films to the address given below. 


TOWING TRACTORS 
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CONTRACT CARRIERS 
(Continued from Page 49) 


air. To gain even some idea of the 
extent of such operations, it is 
necessary to resort to various in- 
complete sources of information. 
It is known, however, that there 
are many operations involving the 
carriage of persons and property 
which are alleged to be non-com- 
mon earriage and which are being 
condueted by non-certificated car- 
riers &s well as by some of the 
airlines. 

During the entire year 1947, it 
is estimated that the non-certif- 
icated carriers transorted 600 mil- 
lion revenue ton miles of aircargo 
as compared to 45 million revenue 
ton miles reported by the certif- 
‘icated airlines. A substantial por- 
tion of the eargo so transported 
by the non-certificated carriers 
allegedly was on a ‘‘contract,’’ or 
non-common carrier, basis. Simi- 
larly, many operations conducted 
by certificated carriers were con- 
tended to be ‘‘contract’’ opera- 
tions and hence not subject to re- 
quirements of the act regulating 
air transportation. There is not 
even an estimate available as to 
the number of persons transported 
in contract operations. Many car- 
riers holding letters of registration 
or certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity issued by the 
board have entered into contracts 
with large corporations for the 
transportation of company person- 
nel, with various organizations and 
firms to provide transportation for 
agricultural and industrial work- 
ers, and with other organizations 
for the transportation of persons 
supplied by or belonging to the 
organization. In addition, a sub- 
stantial number of persons have 
been and are being transported 
between the United States and 
foreign points, particularly the 
Pacific area, under contract either 
with agencies of the government 
or as subcontractors to persons 
holding government construction 
eontracts. 

In addition to the contract op- 
erations of certificated carriers and 
noneertificated carriers registered 
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with the board, it is a well known 
fact that there are a considerable 
number of carriers. operating at 
this time on a contract basis who 
have never taken the trouble to 
register simply because they do 
not have to or because they think 
they gain some advantage by 
avoiding board scrutiny. Some of 
these carriers formerly operated 
openly as common carriers, but 
due to a desire to avoid the ad- 
ditional requirements imposed 
upon non-certificated carriers by 
the board’s revised Economic 
Regulations, they have failed to 
register and are now alleging the 
right to engage in contract car- 
riage only. New carriers are con- 
stantly entering the field of air 
transportation on a contract basis, 
and many such carriers expand 
their operations into those of a 
common carrier and so operate for 
a considerable time, as a rule, 
before the board discovers the fact 
and is able to take steps to enforce 
compliance with the act. 


Appropriate regulation of con- 
tract operations by air should be 
provided, through amendment of 
the Civil Aeronauties Act of 1938, 
as soon as possible. The purpose 
of such regulation should not be, 
however, to stifle this class of oper- 
ations, but rather to afford them 
a legitimate sphere within which 
to fit into the orderly and eco- 
nomically sound development of 
the air transport system of the 
country. It would seem clear that 
air contractors, if made subject to 
virtually all the regulatory con- 
trols which apply to the certifi- 
cated carriers, but given none of 
the advantages of the latter group, 
would’ find it difficult to survive. 
The ability to make rapid changes 
in service and rates to meet the 
changing requirements of patrons 
is the most essential characteristic 
of contract carriage. Experience 
in land and ocean transportation 
has demonstrated that contract 
carriers must furnish an excep- 
tionally flexible service. Normally, 
eontract carriers serve only a 


limited number of shippers and 
-handle a relatively limited number 
of commodities. If the business 
supplied by such shippers with 
whom they have contracts tends 
to disappear, the contract carriers 
must be free to seek other patrons, 
to try and locate different types 
of business, or to make rate con- 
cessions sufficient to attract traffic 
to their type of service. If they 
cannot do this, their equipment 
goes unutilized and they eventu- 
ally go out of business. 

Three basic reasons may be 
listed as underlying the need for 
contract air carrier regulation: 1. 
to prevent destructive and waste- 
ful competition among the several 
parts of our air transport system, 
with. the resultant weakening 
thereof.;'2. to assure within reason- 
able lithits responsible service to 
the public by operators in the con- 
tract field; (3) to facilitate the 
administration of the air transport 
program established by Congress 
in the Civil Aeronauties Act by 
eliminating an area of uncertainty 
and a possible source of evasion 
of the requirements of the act. 

Today, contract carriers are free 
to compete directly with the cer- 
tificated airlines between the same 
points and for the same kinds of 
traffic. They can engage in such 
competitive practices as they think 
necessary to obtain traffic. Since 
they are not obligated to provide 
service to the public, as are the 
certificated carriers, they are in a 
position to serve only the most at- 
tractive types of traffic and leave 
to the regulated carriers the ob- 
ligation of providing service to 
the less profitable and more 
troublesome classes. At the pres- 
ent time the board is powerless to 
prevent this, regardless of its effect 
on the public interest and on the 
development of a sound transport 
system by air. 

The contract operations of some 
carriers have been the subject of 
numerous complaints to the board 
from shippers and travelers. Such 
complaints have alleged failure to 
perform the services contracted 
for, failure to refund money col- 
lected for services not performed, 
and misrepresentations as to the 
quality and character of the serv- 
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ice offered. The failure of some 
contract carriers to discharge the 
responsibility and duty owed to 
the public tends to discredit other 
air carriers in the eyes of the 
traveling and _ shipping 
which frequently does not dis- 
tinguish between the carriers re- 
quired to comply with the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and board regu- 
lations issued thereunder and 
those not so required. 

The right to conduct contract 
operations free of economic regu- 
lation affords an irresponsible car- 
rier an opportunity to evade the 
tariff and rebate provisions of the 
act. It is common knowledge that 
many so-called ‘‘contract’’ opera- 
tions are merely arrangements 
wnereby reduced rates or other 
preferential treatment is afforded 
a favored shipper, or whereby the 
carrier engaged in such operations 
attempts to avoid other limitations 
placed thereon by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act or applicable regula- 
tions. The board in its efforts to 
enforce the act is constantly met 
with the assertion that a particular 


public, | 


‘ 


flight or activity is ‘‘contract.’’ 
Although it might ultimately be 
established in either a board or 
court proceeding that alleged con- 
tractual operation is actually com- 
mon carriage and hence subject to 
regulation, the process of se prov- 
ing is a time-consuming one and 
the carrier can, in the meantime, 
continue to engage in its unregu- 
lated activity. 

There is another aspect of ‘‘con- 
tract’’ air transport needing at- 
tention. This is the contract (non- 
common earrier) operations of cer- 
tificated airlines whose primary re- 
sponsibility is to furnish common 
transportation over their certifi- 
cated routes. Contract operations 
by certificated airlines present a 
two-sided problem. The first, which 
concerns contract operations over 
the routes of other airlines, is 
merely a particularized instance 
of the main problem of preventing 
unregulated contract carrier com- 
petition with the authorized com- 
mon e¢arriers. The second, which 
relates to contract operations by 
an airline over its own route, 


raises the problems of possible dis- 
crimination in rates and special- 
ized services to favored shippers, 
which unless adequately con- 
trolled, may give rise to serious 
abuses. 

The temptation for an airline 
to. discriminate in favor of a large 
shipper by entering into a con-* 
tract to carry that which should 
be carried subject to the tariff 
rates and in common carriage 
seems evident. In fact, it seems 
probable that only in rare cases 
could a bona fide contract opera- 
tion be conducted by a certificated 
carrier over any of its certificated 
routes both as to cargo and pas- 
sengers. However, the certificated 
airlines, when they venture info 
the contract field, should receive 
no special preference or advantage 
in conducting such operations, and 
as a general rule they should be 
allowed to conduct both common 
and contract carriage over the 
same routes only upon a showing 
that the circumstances are such 
that it is in the public interest. 
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The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical appliances, refrigerators, water 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 


Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
If not satisfied after fair trial return for 
refund of full purchase price. 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 
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P.O. BOX 897 AUGUSTA, GA. 
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REGULATION OR REGIMENTATION 


(Continued from Page 40) 


carriers of special commodities, 
carriers who employ mostly hired 
equipment, others who operate 
predominantly with their own ve- 
hicles, carriers over regular routes 
between larger commercial or in- 
dustrial centers, truckmen with 
irregular rights over a widespread 
territory. Small wonder then that 
it is not too difficult to shred into 
pieces facts and figures presented 
as representative for comprehen- 
sive sections of the industry. It is 
easy to expose many an isolated 
case which apparently disproves 
general conclusions and _state- 
ments. 

But are the results of this 
strategy not rather shortlived? Are 
we now not in the possession of 
facts and figures which take statis- 
tical notice of these differences and 
group the accounts and returns of 
different carriers in a correspond- 
ing order? We found substantial 
material of this type in the more 
recent statistics of the ICC, which 
provides valuable clues to the ques- 
tions posed by these conditions 
normally not customary to publicly 
regulated industries. These statis- 
tics distinguished between five dif- 
ferent types of motor carriers for 
hire: 1. class 1 motor earriers of 
property; 2. common carriers 
using own equipment (maximum 
10 pereent hired); 3. common 
carriers using more than 10 per- 
cent leased equipment; 4. com- 
mon carriers of special commodi- 
ties (own equipment); 5. con- 
tract carriers using own equip- 
ment. Do differences in the per- 
tinent ratios, commonly used in 
the presentation of rate cases, 
warrant an attitude of complete 
negation of such evidence because 
of the admitted differences in the 
basic material? Our Table I pro- 
vides the answer. 

Without yielding to the temp- 
tation of a searching analysis of 
the meaning of these figures, 
which may be attempted at some 
other occasion, we may state 
without too much simplification: 
whereas some ratios reflect very 
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clearly the difference between the 
various types of carriers, yet the 
differences in the basie indices 
of success or failure, of ampli- 
tude or narrowness in the finan- 
cial structure become _ rather 
small. It is no surprise that car- 
riers using mostly leased equip- 
ment show to a much greater ex- 
tent than the other carriers all 
the symptoms of a poorly capital- 
ized industry. Their final finan- 
cial achievements as measured 
by the ‘‘rate of profit’? or the 
‘‘net rate of returns’’ vary too 
frequently and do not warrant 
the conclusion that carriers using 
leased equipment have generally 
a costlier operation. Nor can it 
be stated conclusively that their 
inclusion into general represen- 
tations of carriers’ needs for 
revenue be called a great distor- 
tion. One fact, however, stands 
out from all figures presented in 
this table. The economic and fi- 
nancial structure of common car- 
riers of specific commodities and 
of contract carriers is substan- 
tially superior to those of com- 
mon carriers of general commodi- 
ties, and sooner or later the in- 
dustry as well as the regulating 
agencies and the shipping public 
will have to awake to these facts. 
In conclusion, we may again 
safely state, however, that the ap- 
plication of the average principle 
has not suffered any major dam- 
age through the arguments of its 
critics, which would make it un- 
usable or greatly fallible in rate 
proceedings. 


The Reinvestment of Profits 


Nobody will deny that most 
motor carriers, which now 
proudly report gross operating 
incomes of millions of dollars, 
were once founded on a _ shoe- 
string. On the contrary, the in- 
dustry takes just pride that it 
has been built without bank, in- 
stitutional or government money 
assisting to any extent its growth 
into a big industry status. Or 
has the public paid for this de- 


velopment by submitting to ex- 
cessive rates, which allowed for 
unusual profits and for the ae- 
cumulation of gigantic sur- 
pluses? The fallacy of such a 
statement becomes obvious if the 
financial results of motor car- 
riers are followed through the 
years. This was not an industry 
to contract tremendous capital ob- 
ligations entirely unrelated to the 
expectancy of business volume or 
profits. They have no long term 
debts and fixed obligations other 
than those in reasonable proportion 
to their total operating income. 
Consequently, even modest in- 
comes, not decimated by excessive 
individual profits of industrial 
tycoons, could be used as a rein- 
vestment in productive property 
and equipment. And in direct re- 
lation to the growth of the poten- 
tialities of their traffic, they were 
able to finance gradually the in- 
erease of their added equipment. 

A glance at Table II which com- 
pares ratios of capital investment. 
long-term debts and surplus of the 
motor carrier industry with corre- 
sponding figures of other trans- 
portation or Public Utility indus- 
tries will bear out in full these 
statements. 


Owners’ Salaries 


More confusion and distortion 
have been created with regard te 
the personal income, withdrawals 
and expenses of the owners of 
motor carrier enterprises than with 
any other-subject in the turbulent 
criticism of their financial pres- 
entation. We most certainly will 
not try to indulge in apologetic ex- 
planations why men and women 
may be entitled to substantial com- 
pensation because they risk their 
modest savings or possessions, be- 
cause they invest not only tangible 
funds but also their labor, and be- 
cause, year after year, they con- 
tinue investing and reinvesting 
into the same enterprise. As cool 
observers of facts, we revert again 
to figures supplied by disinterested 
and impartial agencies. Tables III 
and IV illustrate two facts well 
worth remembering: 1, the per- 
centage of actively engaged inves- 
tors is unusually high in motor 
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transportation ; 2, the average sal- 
ary of the motor carrier executive 
keeps well in line with executive 
salaries of railroad and other in- 
dustrial enterprises. Should there 
really exist an insignificant num- 
ber of digressors from the accepted 
ethies and rules of fair play, where 
is the industry, large or small, that 
would cast the first stone? 

It may be observed parenthet- 
ically that executives’ and owners’ 
salaries form a sizable portion of 
the total expenses in motor car- 
riers’ operations. So does their ac- 
tive contribution to the daily 
chores of a so closely knitted or- 
ganism. These payments, in some 
instances, may bear heavily upon 
the net return. With the small 


margin of operational surplus in - 


such enterprises, this is an obvious 
and trivial mathematical necessity. 
But as long as the total outlay for 
owners and executive salaries re- 
mains within reasonable limits and 
is commensurate with the oper- 
ating income of the company, any 
substitute for the proper utiliza- 
tion of operating ratios means 


nothing but playful manipulations 
with figures, leading nowhere. 

It has been suggested that a 
selection of the most efficient and 
economical carriers and the elimi- 
nation of less successful contenders 
may work for upgrading of oper- 
ating efficiencies. 

There is something of the 
economic philosophy of ‘‘unused 
eapacity’’ behind these sugges- 
tions. It has been pointed out fre- 
quently enough that motor trans- 
portation is just the antipode of 
any industry with fixed facilities 
and capacities, which constantly 
have to be supported by sufficient 





Aircargo Radar 


The installation of airborne radar in a 
Pan American all-cargo overseas plane is 
resulting in safer, more efficient flights 
across the Atlantic. Tests of the radar are 
being conducted jointly by Pan American 
and American Airlines and are expected to 
be completed in about a year. Complete 
data of the performance of the radar set 
are kept and readings carefully logged. 
Hundreds of square miles become "visible" 
to the pilot, including the topography of 
the land below and even some large cloud 
masses, enabling him to steer clear of 
trouble spots and rough going. 








revenues regardless of the actual 
demands of trades and times. 
Motor transportation is extremely 
susceptible to changing conditions 
of demand and supply. Its volume 
of business extends and shrinks 
with the economy of which it is a 
part. There is no necessity to 
maintain a standard of rates in or- 
der to support the weakest link in 
the chain of operators, because all 
of them act rather independently 
of each other with only a very 
small volume of continuous ear- 
riage of freight between them. 
Their equipment can easily be 
stored or disposed of at reasonable 
prices and used somewhere else, 
and their burden of fixed interests 
is negligible. There is no unused 
capacity in motor transportation 
for which the public has to pay in 
uneconomical rates. No other reg- 
ulated industry is more exposed to 
competition than the common mo- 
tor carrier. Its traffic does not 
bear payment for ‘‘services not 
rendered. ”’ 

Would one not really carry the 
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ments of the national economy, we 
hope to learn the answers to these 
questions. Our primary purpose 
in making this study is to deter- 
mine what pricing policy will best 
serve our free enterprise, com- 
petitive system of doing business. 
The question of price is the basic 
consideration. Price, in connec- 
tion with commerce, has never yet 
been legally defined. 

‘*We want to preserve the right 
of little business and little busi- 
nessmen to grow and expand in 
order that they may effectually 
compete with their larger com- 
petitors. 

‘*We invite all those who have 
an interest in the matter to com- 
municate their views to us.’’ 

The committee undoubtedly will 
be known as the Capehart .Com- 
mittee. It is a sub-committee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. There is 
some feeling in Congress that the 
investigation should have been 
made the job of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, headed by 
Senator Wherry, and directed by 
George F. Meredith. The gossip 
is that it was corraled by Cape- 
hart because the investigation un- 
questionably will become one of 
the prime interests of the country. 
It affects the consumer just as 
much as it affects the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer. The investigation will have 
great political worth to those who 
are in charge. Senator Wherry 
wanted it because he is having the 
fight of his political life in Ne- 
braska. Anything that brings 
him conspicuousness and publicity, 
will help him in his campaign. 

The committee must make its 
report to Congress on March 15, 
1949. It has received an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for its initial 
activities. It has had its organiza- 
tion meeting in the capital. Every 
member was present. The com- 
mittee consists of Senator Cape- 
hart and Senators Brewster (R., 
Maine), Hawkes (R., N. J.), John- 
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son (D., Col.), and McMahon 
(D., Conn). It has chosen Wil- 
liam Simon, a lawyer, of Chicago, 
as its general counsel. Simon also 
will direct the publie relations of 
the committee. He has had ex- 
perience in Sherman Anti-Trust, 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
Clayton Act litigation. He was 
connected in Chicago with the law 
firm of Miller, Gorham, Wescott, 
and Adams. During the war he 
was attached to Task Force 58 and 
to Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet, 
on the USS Essex. He apparently 
is new to the habits and mores of 
the capital, and there is con- 
siderable curiosity about the man- 
ner in which he will develop his 
undertaking. His staff will con- 
sist of eight persons: two assistant 
law counselors, one economist, a 
chief clerk, and four general aids. 
None of the names of these helpers 
were available when this was writ- 
ten, nor was it yet possible to an- 
nounce the names of the 25 mem- 
bers of the advisory council, repre- 
senting various parts of the na- 
tional economy. 

There will be three top-flight 
labor members, three members 
from the farm group, three econ- 
omists, two Chamber of Com- 
merce leaders, and representatives 
of light and heavy industry, as 
well as outstanding champions of 
buyers and sellers, including the 
retailer and the consumer. It is 
the intention to make the advisory 
council chiefly representatives of 
intermediate and smaller busi- 
ness. There will be few, if any, 
representatives of Big Business on 
the council. The largest firm in- 
vited to appoint a member is the 
Jones and Laughlin Co., steel 
makers, of Pittsburgh. This firm 
is considered relatively small in 
steel, but it is large in its size 
as related to other smaller busi- 
ness. The council is expected to 
meet to get acquainted some time 
in September in Washington. A 
month later it will have another 
meeting, possibly in New York, 


to explore the purposes of its ex- 
istence. Its third meeting is plan- 
ned to give it an opportunity to 
supply its considered conclusions 
in regard to the objectives of the 


Capehart Committee. Senator 
Capehart very sincerely hopes the 
advisory council will give his 
committee essential aid. It has 
not yet been decided where the 
council meetings will be held after 
the initial meeting. 

But it has been planned that 
the committee itself will hold three 
hearings, at which the public will 
be welcome, and the testimony of 
the members of the national econ- 
omy will be heard. In all likeli- 
hood the first hearing will be held 
in New York City. This will en- 
able New England, as well as the 
immediate East and the South, to 
send representatives in a day or 
less travel time. The next hearing 
may be held in Chicago. This is 
the focal point for the Mid-west 
and for the very important Great 
Lakes region, as well as for part 
of the Mississippi Valley. The 
Chicago hearing is expected to be 
the great gathering for industry 
and commerce. The general plan 
is outlined to consist of three hear- 
ings. The third hearing generally 
is expected to take place at Kansas 
City. But there is much feeling 
that this hearing should go farther 
west. Therefore, it is probable 
it may be held in Denver. This 
will enable the industrialists and 
businessmen from all parts of the 
Far West to fly to the hearing 
within a few hours. There is 
probability, if the demand is in- 
sistent, that four hearings may be 
held, the third taking place in 
Kansas City and the fourth in 
Denver. 

There is little doubt that every 
member of the Capehart Commit- 
tee will be present at these hear- 
ings.It is particularly stressed by 
the senators as well as by the gen- 
eral counsel, Simon, that the com- 
mittee urgently hopes members of 
the economy will appear in num- 
ber to give the committee their 
testimony and advice. The sur- 
veys thus far made by various 
agencies are confusing. The first 
survey apparently revealed that 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTS 


(Continued from Page 48) 





Handling facilities at Pier 5, Municipal Terminal No. 4. A belt conveyor links 
water and rail transportation into a coordinated and efficient system for the 
handling of bulk commodities. 


floating cranes, one owned by the 
commission, the other by a private 
firm, each of 85 tons capacity. 
They were obtained from _ the 
army, and are of great use in as- 
sisting vessels to load or unload 
heavy lifts. They have extreme 
flexibility and supplement the two 
present stationary stifflegs of 125 
tons capacity, owned by the com- 
mission and the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 

Other heavy lift equipment re- 
cently acquired by the commission, 
of great help in the handling of 
all types of cargoes, are three loco- 
motive Diesel cranes, one of 30 
tons and one of 25 tons capacity. 
They are particularly suited to the 
**elam-shelling’’ of bulk commodi- 
ties. 

Pier 5, Municipal Terminal No. 4, 
boasts two bulk handling facilities 
of the latest mechanical handling 
design, known as the bulk han- 
dling plant. One of the systems 
is known as the bunker facility, 
and is, according to officials, the 
only true bunker plant on the 
Pacifie Coast. It consists of eight 
individual conerete bins under 
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cover, with a capacity of 10,000 
tons of coal. This enables a shipper 
to accumulate a full cargo without 
the worry of railroad-ship connec- 
tions and rail car demurrage pen- 
alties. The sygtem operates on a 
belt conveyor method and com- 
prises a car unloading pit for 
dumping hopper bottom cars and 
a tower and spout for loading ves- 
sels. An accompanying illustration 
shows the complete operation, from 
the cars being unloaded and pulled 
into position by the small locomo- 
tives, to the coal being loaded into 
a ship at the other end of the 
tower. This continuous handling, 
of course, saves considerable time 
and money. 

To augment these bunkers a new 
facility has been built into the slip 
adjacent. It cost approximately 
$150,000, and operates on a similar 
principle. No covered bins are 
available, but open area where 20 
to 25 thousand tons of bulk cargo 
can be stockpiled is contiguous to 
the unloading pit. New electric 
portable conveyors are now being 
installed to move these stockpiles 
to the systems unloading pit or 





- 
supplement the fixed structure by 
conveying direct to the waiting 
vessel. 

Electric car shakers and other 
modern features are part of both 
these facilities, and the entire sys- 
tem has a working capacity of 250 
to 400 tons per hour. Two vessels 
can be loaded at the same time, 
and under that condition, the 
plant has a loading out capacity 
of 500 to 800 tons per hour, de- 
pending on the weight of the com- 
modity handled, a car unloading 
capacity of 120 a day, and a total 
storage capacity, covered and 
open, of 30,000 tons, or three full 
shiploads. 
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Here is a method of figuring the often 
confusing relationships between cost, 
selling price, mark-up and margin: This 
simple chart, prepared by W. F. Schap- 
horst, M.E., solves mark-up problems in- 
stantly, without any figuring whatever. In 
the example shown on the chart, the cost 
of an article is five dollars and the selling 
price $10. A ruler is laid on the chart, 
connecting these two figures in the columns 
A and B, and intersecting column C to 
show a mark-up of 100 percent and a 
margin of 50 percent. The chart is also 
applicable to larger or smaller amounts, 
five and ten cents, or $500 and $1,000; 
only the decimal point must be moved. 
Column C in itself gives a standing re- 
lationship betwen mark-up and margin. 
Any given mark-up will show the margin, 
and vice versa. The mark-up varies from 
zero percent to 400 percent, and the 
margin from zero percent to 80 percent. 
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By FELIX WIRTH, 
Special Correspondent 


HE importance of scientific 
[panning of materials han- 

dling was emphasized in the 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
and Convention, held in London 
July 12-21. The show aroused 
eonsiderable interest in British 
industrial eircles. Fourteen gov- 
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Wheelbarrow type freight car mover. 
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LONDON’S 


The success of the British Materials Handling Show, held in Lon- 
don July 12-21, revealed industry’s awareness of the pressing 
need to cut handling costs through the use of modern equipment 
and techniques in production and distribution if Britain’s former 
competitive position in world markets is to be regained. 


ernment departments and 77 asso- 
ciations and> professional institu- 
tions accepted invitations to par- 
ticipate in the event sponsored by 
the London journal Mechanical 
Handling. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, took 
part in the opening ceremoney. 





Seventeen papers covering ten 
different industries and dealing 
with such problems as ‘‘ Handling 
in the Motor Industry,’’ ‘‘Han- 
dling of Railway Freight,’’ ‘‘ Aeri- 
al Ropeways,’’ ‘‘Coal, Coke and 
Ash Handling at Power Stations,”’ 
ete., were read. One hundred 
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Small electric platform truck 
designed for use with trailer. 


Fork Lift Truck with dump 
scoop attachment. 


This Fork Lift features a slide 
dump attachment. 


thirty British firms secializing in 
the production of various han- 
dling equipment underscored 
these theoretical considerations by 
Practical demonstrations. A 
$40,000 color film of plant and 
equipment in operation in various 





(Continued on Page 79) 
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BUYERS’ MARKET 


(Continued from Page 53) 


is the foundation upon which 
American business was built ; more 
than any other single factor, it 
has enabled industry to create 
better goods at lower prices than 
any other civilization has ever 
dreamed of. 

May I repeat, we should not 
fear the buyer’s market. While it 
prevails, industry has its best op- 
portunity to serve more people 
better. It has its best opportunity 
also, incidentally, to show the 
world—ineluding itself—that free 
enterprise can provide a_ better 
and richer life for its society than 
any form of planned economy. 

Production and distribution, of 
course, are the entirety of any 
business endeavor. And _ getting 
ready for the buyer’s market, I 
think, consists simply of refining 
both those processes to the highest 
point possible. During the past few 
years, business in many instances 
has found it unnecessary to main- 
tain the maximum standards of 





either production or distribution. 
While American factories both 
during and since tHe war have 
established all-time records for 
production, those records have 
sometimes been of quantity at the 
expense of quality—it would: be 
naive to ignore the fact that in- 
dustry has produced a _ certain 
amount of goods of inferior qual- 
ity, goods which the public would 
refuse to buy at half the prige in 
a buyer’s market. Distribution 
similarly has often been neglected 
for the simple reason that many of 
its processes have been unneces- 
sary—most goods could be sold 
readily without salesmanship, serv- 
ice, quick availability, ete. 


Buyers’ Market 
Getting ready for the buyer’s 
market obviously means improving 
both distribution and production, 
and both are probably of equal 
importance. In most businesses, 


however, the improvements which 





In the recently completed bottling plant and city delivery station of the Minnehaha 
Water Co., Cleveland, four Fruehauf trailers literally operate as "rubber-tired loading docks." 


One trailer brings bottled water to the plant from a spring 17 miles away. 


The driver 


uncouples the trailer, leaves it at the plant for unloading onto city delivery trucks. A sec- 
and trailer receives the empty demijohns as they are returned from city routes. Meanwhile, 
the driver returns to the spring with a load of empty bottles, and picks up the fourth 


trailer, loaded, for return to Cleveland. 
supply flowing. 


The process is then repeated to keep the 


Ordinary loading docks are eliminated. Two trailers are always left standing at the city 
station for loading and unloading, one is at the spring, and the driver is en route with 


the other. 


Minnehaha officials have found that by using trailers their truck not only hauls bigger 


loads, but need never stand idle. 
trips are ded and doubl 
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Operating and maintenance costs are reduced. Fewer 
handling is eliminated entirely. 


will be most effective with the leag 
delay lie in the distribution field 
Surveys have shown that ap. 
proximately 59c. out of every con. 
sumer dollar goes to pay the cost 
of distribution. Although the buy. 
ing public probably seldom nal 
that fact, people will not long ly 
willing to pay that 59c. Their re 
sentment will take the form of re. 
fusing to buy goods whose prica 
exceed their value because th 
manufacturer distributes unecop. 
omically. Conversely, the man. 
facturer who finds ways of redue. 
ing the 59e. distribution cost will 
have a marked and potent advan. 
tage over his competitors. 
Sales, of course, are what create 
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demand for production; an 
quantity production, generally 
means lower unit costs. Salesman 
ship thus obviously is one of the 
principal means of providing more 
people with the goods that make 
up a higher standard of living at 
a lower cost. But that ean be tru 
only of salesmanship of the highest 
level—salesmanship which never 
attempts to sell a product whieh 
the prospect doesn’t need or which 
cannot perform a useful service 
for him. Salesmanship consists 
primarily of leading the prospeet 
to three conclusions—that he needs 
some commodity which he does not 
presently have, that the product 
you are selling meets that need, 
and that he needs it now. But the 
salesman himself must firmly and 
honestly believe those conclusions 
if his salesmanship is to be sound, 
if it is to contribute toward eff- 
cient distribution. 

It is axiomatic to say that the 
level of salesmanship depends 
upon the ability of the salesman. 
Automatically, then, sales selection 
and training must be an impor 
tant part of every firm’s ‘‘ buyer’ 
market’’ program. The turnover 
in the selling profession is notori- 
ously high, and that turnover is 
expensive—expensive in terms of 
wasted money, lost sales and dis 
sipated public good will. Reduction 
of the turnover in sales personnd 
—through improved selection and 
better training of salesmen—<al 
contribute materially toward Te 
ducing that 59c. distribution cost 


In ease there is any doubt as 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


(Continued from Page 60) 


oss 80 percent of those questioned 
uy-§ wanted to function under the law 
ize gs it was enunciated by the Su- 
bef preme Court in ruling out the 
ref basing point system. But the sub- 
reg sequeht surveys, undertaken in 
ice} one instance by the same personnel 
thef that makes the census samplings, 
on§ apparently revealed that the 
nuf greater majority were not in favor 
lue§ of the upset in the basing point 
willf system application. 
aif The advisory council has as its 
head Dr. Melvin Thomas Copeland, 
ateh Director of Business Research for 
ind§ Harvard University’s School of 
lyf Business Administration. Dr. 
an (opeland said that there is in- 
thel easing confusion among busi- 
ore} nessmen all over the country as to 
akef the meaning of the Supreme Court 
aif decision. Not only are business- 
rueéi men confused, thinks Dr. Cope- 
esif land, but so are economists, law- 
vert yers, financial writers. When com- 
ich} panies within the same industry 
ich; turn to their legal staffs, they get 
Kt} widely divergent and even directly 
Sis] opposite interpretations. Unfor- 
tunately the confusion is getting 
worse, not better.’’ A question 
often asked is, will the Supreme 
ad Court decision increase or de- 
hep Tease the price the consumers 
ndj must pay for finished goods? Dr. 
nsf Copeland hopes the committee, 
\d,j with the aid of the advisory coun- 
fi-j cil, will be able to determine what 
pricing policies will best serve the 
he} competive forces of free enterprise 
ds} and the economic stability of the 
iD. F nation. 





The first hearing of the com- 
mittee, to be held in New York, is 
programmed for November, shortly 
after the election. 

A study recently issued by the 
of National Security Resources Board, 
is: SSerts ‘‘Attention must be di- 
mf ected to the risk of a possible 
@gtemy attack against industry. 
dj The immediate objective is to im- 
yp Tess upon industrial leaders ur- 
4 sency, not because a national em- 
st$%gency is necessarily imminent, 
tp} but because 12 to 14 billion dollars 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Mechanical | handling in your yard pays too — 
wth ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


The fast tractor-footed load-hustlers 


@ Don’t hang on to the old-fashioned idea that 
mechanical handling pays off only when it fol- 
lows prescribed routes and methods — indoors. 
Free a Roustabout Crane in your yard —let it 
roam at will, shifting, stacking, loading, un- 
loading — where you want it, when you 
want it— watch it yield pay dirt in the form 

of increased man hour savings—and 
speedy, efficient action. Loads to 71% tons, 

hook or magnet, mounted on 

wheel or crawler trac- 

tors. Ruggedly built 

for years of overwork. 

Make your yard con- 

tribute to profits, too 

— get the Roustabout 

economy facts now. 


Write to Dept. A-5. 


elle] s13-39 434, )-1 me %e) 110) eo Vile). 
koad-Manilling Specialisle since 1908 











Electric Protection 
against 


Fire - Burglary - Holdup 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
* 

Sprinkler Supervisory and 

Waterflow Alarm Service 


° 
Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


Burglar Alarm — Holdup Alarm 


ADT 
e 
Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 
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COST OF SMALL ORDERS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


handling. To more accurately de- 
termine these facts, a further 
study, termed product evaluation, 
was undertaken. In determining 
the cost of distributing a product 
under product evaluation, five 
factors contributing to cost and 
profit were predetermined, namely : 


1. Gross profit. 

2. Average yearly inventory 
turnover. 

3. Average dollar value per 

invoice line. 

Cost of warehouse labor. 


Cubic feet of warehouse 
space. 

Product evaluation cannot be 
developed by manufacturers. Dis- 
tributors must initiate it, as all 
the facts and figures must come 
from the distributors’ own records. 

The first step in product evalu- 
ation is for a group of distributors 
to establish, preferably through an 
independent auditor, a unified 
cost system so that each distributor 
will charge into the same expense 
aceount exactly the same cost 
items. In this way, all the dis- 
tributors in the group, who should 
be operators in the same general 
area, will be using the same cost 
language. After a unified cost 
system has been established, each 
contributing distributor should 
supply to the independent auditor 
all details of his cost figures, which 
would then be compiled with those 
of the rest of the group. When 
the final detailed cost figures are 
distributed to the contributing 
members, no distributor’s name 
will be disclosed in connection with 
his figures. In this way, no dis- 
tributor knows another distribu- 
tor’s costs, but each distributor 
ean compare his own costs for 
each of his operations with the 
average cost for the same opera- 
tion to all of the other contribut- 


a 


or 


* ing distributors. 


Experience has proved that 
product evaluation, to be most 
effective in evaluating different 
products, is best done by a point 
rating system. Through the point 
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rating system, a mathematical 
value is given to each of the five 
factors noted above in relation to 
its importance. When product 
evaluation has been applied to spe- 
cific products, it has not only re- 
duced costs for the distributors, 
but, for the first time as far as 
I know, it has enabled distributors 
to show their sources of supply 
what each manufacturer’s product 
is worth to that distributor in com- 
parison to other products. In 
every instance, it has demonstrated 
to these distributors that their cost 
of a particular operation was 
higher or lower than the average 
cost of the group of distributors 
contributing to the study of the 
products evaluated. 

Product evaluation was used for 
the first time in 1946 by the Cen- 
tral States Mill Supply Assn., and 
has now been adopted as one of 
the major programs of the Na- 
tional and Southern Assns. Fifteen 
industrial distributors of the Cen- 
tral States Assn.* contributed 
through their own auditors to an 
independent auditor their figures 
on the cost of handling several 
different products. On one cost 
item, the cost of merely processing 
an order, the average cost of these 
distributors was $1.67. This cost 
did not inelude administrative, 
selling, warehousing and delivery 
costs. It was merely the cost of 
the mechanies of handling all the 





Materials Hagdling Show 
Postponed 


The New England Materials Handling 
Exposition at Boston has been postponed. 
The committee handling the show has taken 
this action because of a conflict in dates 
with the Third Annual Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition in Chi- 
ago. 


Another factor in the postponement was - 


the lack of sufficient time, in which to pre- 
pare for the Boston exhibition. No new 


date has as yet been set. 








paper work. The lowest cost re. 
ported by any one distributor was 
$1.61, whereas the highest cost re. 
ported by any one distributor was 
$3.20. Now, obviously, there was 
inefficiency in the office operation 
of the latter distributor. Here 
definitely was an opportunity for 
cost saving, and as a result of this 
study, this distributor has changed 
his order processing and has re- 
duced this cost to bring it more 
nearly in line with that of his com- 
petitors. Since that time, three 
other distributors in the Central 
States Assn. have stated that as 
a result of product evaluation they 
have materially improved some of 
their methods, which resulted in 
considerable cost savings for them. 

Among other interesting facts 
disclosed by the Central States 
product evaluation was, despite a 
high dollar value of sales, the con- 
tinued existence of the large per- 
centage of small orders. While 
some small orders may be inherent 
to the product and are thus un- 
avoidable, it is nevertheless true 
that some products which do have 
a high frequency of small orders 
are unwittingly invited by the 
packaging or pricing practices of 
the manufacturer himself, or the 
ordering habits of the industrial 
purchaser. 

Now let us consider one little 
item, the placing of an order. 
The lowest official figure I have 
seen for the cost of placing an 
order was before the war, and the 
cost was $1.27 per order. Natu- 
rally at today’s wage rates, the 
cost is substantially higher. You 
will remember that I stated that 
40 percent of all orders placed 
by consumers were for five dollars 
or less. At the pre-war cost of 
$1.27 for placing an order, this 
cost of $1.27 is approximately 25 
percent of the value of a five dol- 
lar order. 

Since the close of the war, al 
important industrial distributor 
brought to the attention of the 
director of purchases of one of 
the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country a few facts 
concerning the cost of placing 
orders by his company. Here are 
these facts: 
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In one month, July 1947, the 
Chicago plants of this large manu- 
facturing company placed just 
over 3,600 orders for industrial 
supplies. Also, each of these orders 
had a value of only three dollars 
or less. If that manufacturer’s 
cost of placing an order was the 
pre-war cost of $1.27, and it prob- 
ablye was far greater, that cost 
alone was enough to convince the 
vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases that a radical change had 
to be made in their purchasing 
methods. The change he instituted 
in all of their plants not only bene- 
fitted his company, but it was of 
material benefit to his distributors. 
It helped distributors reduce their 
loss on small orders—they received 
fewer orders but for larger quanti- 
ties. 

Another illustration is that of a 
large public utility. During a 
period of three months, this utility 
placed 473 orders with one dis- 
tributor, and again the value of 
each order was three dollars or 
less. Many of these orders were 
for broken standard packages of 
merchandise and a great many of 


t the items had to be back-ordered. 


However, in their anxiety to secure 
supplies as quickly as possible, the 
public utility canvassed hardware 
stores in its area and picked up 
for cash any similar items which 
would serve its purpose. Investi- 
gation showed them that today it 
would cost nearly three dollars for 
all the clerical work involved in 
making out an order, recording it, 
handling the incoming invoice, 
ete., and yet some of the orders 
they placed had a value of only 
50e. 


As a result of the foregoing in- 
formation, a .prominent Chicago 
distributor instituted a plan by 
which all orders placed with him 
for five dollars or less would be 
paid for in cash. Many of this 
distributor’s competitors believed 
that this idea was not sound be- 
cause it would not be accepted by 
industrial consumers. While the 
plan was not perfect by any 
means, it was good enough to 
enable this distributor to establish 
4 minimum of 10 dollars for cash 
orders. Cash sales, of course, ma- 
terially reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion because they eliminate many 
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WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
NOLAN ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 








WRITE FOR 
FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITER AT URE 
EXPLAINING 
ITS MANY 
ADVANTAGES 














One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Nolan Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


THE NOLAN CO. 


108 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, BOWERSTON, OHIO 


Only $27.50 Each 


F. O. B. Bowerston 
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HOW TO CUT DELIVERY COSTS 


exw) "LIF T-GATES’ 


comms “(A PROVED PRODUCT 


DELIVERY SERVICE 


Your trucks or trailers can now be loaded and unloaded 
} a quicker with Anthony “LIFT GATES,” the very latest 
in modern cargo handling equipment. This means faster 
pickup, faster delivery—no unnecessary delays. 
@ Your drivers can handle heavy shipments much easier. 
Merchandise is handled gently and safely—minimizes damage 


claims. 
@ No tying up area ways. Loading doors open 4 shorter 
time. Reduces confusion at the dock. 


@ Shippers and receivers alike, like this extra service because 
it costs them less to use your service. 


ANTHONY CO., Dept. 872, STREATOR, ILL. 
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extra clerical operations. 

Many small orders lead to the 
necessity of manufacturers’ adopt- 
ing, where practical, simplified 
methods of packaging, pricing and 
invoicing industrial products to 
help reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

With this purpose in mind, I 
recently made a three months’ trip 
covering every section of the 
country. I talked to 137 distribu- 
tors of industrial supplies on the 
advantage to them of packaging 
our products in units of 1, 10, 
100, or multiples of 10, rather 
than the traditional units of dozen, 
gross, ete. I also talked to this 
same group on the subject of dis- 
continuing the outmoded method 
of invoicing by list and discount 
and in its stead invoicing at net 
prices. 

There was unanimous agreement 
that the decimal system of pack- 
aging would materially reduce 
mistakes in quotations by outside 
and inside salesmen. It would also 
reduce inventory errors, pricing 
errors, errors in ordering supplies, 
clerical work in billing, and cler- 
ical work in taking and pricing 
inventories. These distributors re- 
garded unit packaging as so im- 
portant that, with only two excep- 
tions, our own distributors urged 
me to proceed with this change re- 
gardless of whether or not others 
in our industry adopted it. They 
believed that this change will be 
favorably received by the majority 
of purchasing agents. 

This same group of distributors 
was nearly as unanimous in their 
approval of the change to invoic- 
ing at net prices, because of saving 
in clerical work and its large cost 
reducing features. 

The consumers surveyed in- 
eluded 53 purchasing agents of 
industrial supplies in such indus- 
tries as steel mills, automobile 
manufacturers, farm equipment 
manufacturers, railroads, other 
public utilities and many smaller 
manufacturers. The vast majority 
of purchasing agents representing 
these consumers were in favor of 
this change, although a few stated 
they did not care whether or not 
the change was made, and only two 
opposed it. 
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The best illustration of the pos- 
sible cost saving through net pric- 
ing and invoicing was given by 
Mr. Robert Russell, Treasurer of 
J. Russell & Co. of Holyoke, Mass., 
a nationally known distributor. 
He has long advocated the change 
to simplified pricing and unit 
packaging and has made this state- 
ment: 

‘‘Right now we are dealing with 
such absurd quantities as pairs, 
dozens, dozen pairs, gross, stones, 
quires, reams, yards, and rods, 
and yet the buyers are asking for 
and require unit costs. By all 
means, let’s pack in units of 1, 
10, 100 and 1,000, and price sim- 
ilarly, so we can get the unit price 
by moving the decimal point, with- 
out dividing by 2, 12, 24, 16%, 
144, or 480. 

‘Maybe this sounds simple to 
you, so let’s take a single cus- 
tomer’s actual request for a price 
on 15 sheets of 2/0 flint paper: 

1. We look up the list price, 
which is $6.75 per ream. 
We double the list and get 
$13.50 per ream. 

3. We take a discount of 60 
percent, making $5.40 net 
per ream. 

4. We divide by 480, to get 
the price of .0113e. net per 
sheet. 

5. We multiply by 15, and 
end up with 17ce. net. 

‘*We cost our individual sales 
slips and for this purpose we must 
repeat the above five steps using 
a discount of 60-32% percent or 
60-32% and 5 percent if we pur- 
chased in single shipments of 25 
units. The purchaser, too, has to 
take all of these same steps in 
ehecking our invoice. 

*‘It takes no mathematician to 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


With exceptional ability to develop sales 
on long distance moving of household 
goods. We are established in North New 
Jersey and our facilities as warehouses, 
vans, rights, etc. are of the best. Top pay 
and bright future for first class man. Ad- 
dress reply to 


Box B 212 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


see what effect unit packaging and 
net pricing alone would have on 
the cost of distribution, when the 
foregoing procedure must be fol. 
bowed by distributors many times 
each day.’’ 

Without previous analysis, few 
realize the amount of clerical work 
involved in the handling of an 
order. In describing the lisf and 
discount method vs. the net pric. 
ing method, reference is not made 
to quantities or descriptions of 
articles invoiced, as they are the 
same by either method. Only 
pricing, extending, and verifying 
each invoice figure is considered. 

Take as an example an order 
we receive from one of our dis. 
tributors. When the merchandise 
is invoiced on the list and dis- 
count basis, and before an invoice 
is finally passed for payment by 
the ultimate purchaser, there are 
24 calculations and checks made 
of the transaction, as compared to 
only 12 calculations and checks 
by the net pricing method. 

Thus, net pricing reduces by 
50 percent the number of these 
clerical operations from produe- 
tion of the article to its consump- 
tion. In addition, it is obvious that 
fewer clerical operations lessen 
the likelihood of mistakes with 
their subsequent high cost of cor- 
rection. 

When I first suggested the idea 
of product evaluation to industrial 
distributors, I expected that a long 
period of time would elapse before 
the advantages of this plan would 
be realized. Frankly, I am amazed 
and greatly gratified at the speed 
with which this plan, as well 4 
the many excellent ideas of others, 
are being put into practice. 

Recently, both the National and 
the Southern Supply and Ma 
ehinery Distributors  Assns. 
adopted a three point program, 
the subject of which is as follows: 

1. Manufacturers have beet 
requested to provide their 
industrial distributors 
with suggested net resale 
prices wherever practical. 


Where such net resale 
prices are not practical, 
manufacturers are Tre 


quested to use one single 
discount to cover their el- 
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tire line; to eliminate, if 
possible, the use of differ- 
ent discounts on items of 
the same class, and to dis- 
continue the unwieldy 
chain discounts and frac- 
tional discounts. 
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Manufacturers are urged 
to pack their products by 
the decimal unit system of 
1, 10, 100, 500, 1,000, ete. 

3. These associations have re- 
quested their Research and 
Planning Committee to 
consider as its major ac- 
tivity the development of 
factual information on the 
cost of handling specific 
lines; also to develop a 
formula or method by 
which industrial distribu- 
tors can determine what it 
costs them to handle an 
individual product. 

Positive action has already been 
taken by a number of manufac- 
turers in regard to some of these 
suggestions. Since the adoption of 
the foregoing program the Hack 
Saw and Band Saw Manufacturers 
Assns. discussed the subject of unit 
packaging at a recent meeting. All 
of the manufacturers present 
wanimously voted in favor of 
standardizing in unit packaging 
efective at the earliest possible 
date, which was decided as being 
not earlier than Jan. 1, 1949, nor 
later than April 1 of the coming 
year. 

When net pricing was discussed 
by the, members of the Hack Saw 
and Band Saw Assns., it’ was de- 
cided that the industry should not 
take action and this should be left 
to the judgment of each individual 
company. However, our company 
will adopt both unit packaging 
and net pricing on Jan. 1 of the 
coming year. 

In the short space of less than 
a year, the following important 
packaging and pricing changes 
have been made by other manu- 
facturers, all of which have an 
eect in reducting costs of distri- 
bution : 

1. Most manufacturers in the 
coated abrasive industry 
have adopted decimal unit 
packaging. 

2. The Quaker Rubber Corp. 








recently announced net 
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pricing for their industrial 
rubber goods products. I 
have also been informed 
that the Goodyear Rubber 
Co. has been working on 
a net price schedule for 
their industrial rubber 
products, which they ex- 
pect to put into effect 





shortly. 

3. SKF Industries, Inc., have 
improved their packaging 
for small quantities of 
their Atlas line of steel 
balls, which, it is expected, 
will reduce broken package 
sales. 

4. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co. recently 
announced a program of 
major proportions for dis- 
tributors’ cost reduction 
through improved boxing, 
storing and handling of 
their products. This pro- 
gram is contained in an 
illustrated booklet issued 
within the past month, 
giving the details of all the 
changes they have made, 
as the result of months of 
research by their Engi- 
neering Department. In 
addition, Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward have put into 
effect a service charge for 
broken packages to dis- 
courage this type of a non- 
profit sale. | 

The foregoing manufacturers are | 
not alone in their effort to help 
reduce the cost of distribution by 
adopting methods suggested by the 
distributor associations. Distribu- 
tors themselves are taking the lead, 
insofar as they can, in following 
some of their associations’ sug- 
gestions. 

As an example, a number of dis- 
tributors are now selling at net 
prices all the products they buy 
on a list and discount basis. One 
of the largest industrial distribu- 
tors changed to net pricing two or 
three years ago, with little or no 
objection from his customers. This 
change alone has effected an ap- 
preciable reduction. 

It is known that at least five 
distributors who now invoice at 
net prices have issued new catalogs 
eliminating all list prices. This 
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REVOLVATOR 


GO-GETFER 
POWER LIFTRUCK 


Cut Your Material Handling Costs with this 
powerful ‘‘walk-along” truck. 

Automatic hydraulic braking, fingertip direc- 
tional control at end of handle, large dual 
driving wheels, delayed action control, adjust- 
able Timken bearings. Only 27!” between con- 
trol handle and back of battery. 








Skid Model 
Skid platform lifts 4” with 3” under clearance. 
Heights 6”, 7”, 9”, 11”; lengths 36”, 48”, 54”, 
60”, 72” and over. Power unit quickly remov- 
able from body. A 6 cell 13 plate battery will 
give normal 8 hour operation without recharg- 
ing. Also pallet and high lift models. 


Other REVOLVATOR Products include: Revol- 
vator Portable Elevators, Red Giant Hand Lift- 
trucks, Hydraulic and Traction Elevators, Barrel 
Dumpers and Positioners, Sectional Storage Racks. 


ReEvoLvAToR Co. 


8796 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. Since 1904 









OTOGR, 


For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SERVICE 
in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 
Get new 1948 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
useful book without charge 
. assure receiving it an- 


nually. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


> 
MERICAS82™ 


Zion ot * 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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RULE Il 


(Continued from Page 27) 


similar tables for pallets could be 
set up for size and estimated 
weights, as shown below. 

An appeal was not made, but it 
isn’t too late to do something. A 
petition should be presented to 








would be lifted and pallets treated  ‘‘furnished and installed by the the ICC calling for the rule tj ful 
as dunnage, but this hope seems shipper and at his expense.’’ They be docked for hearing. Investiga} lon 
blasted in Rule 11, Consolidated do not require any more space tion and suspension procedures arf he 
Freight Classification No. 18, than any other form of allowed long-drawn-out, expensive affair, pac 
which became effective July 1, dunnage. They save time in load- it Cie ene eesti the effort to Shi 
1948. The ruling specifically ing and unloading, for they travel y the 
states: with the commodity, whereas ‘Secure correct results. ds 
‘‘Unless otherwise provided other forms of dunnage can delay Commercial pallets at present ; 

in this Classification, charges  % Car in departing, for they are are built for specific applications spe 
shall be computed on gross installed while loading and re- In order to secure the lowest cost sup 
weights, except when esti- moved while unloading. Further- for distribution and transporta-f gigs 
mated weights are authorized, more, pallets, when used for dun- tion, pallet makers cooperate with spe 
such estimated weights shall nage, do not have to be ‘‘built’’ customers in every way possible} pac 

be used. (The new sentence is as in the case of other means. For standard sizes, there shouldf vap 

as follows) When articles Rule 11 as it now stands does be a table of weights and measg nee 

are transported loaded on pal- may 
lets, platforms or skids, such an 
pallets, platforms or skids Column A Column B aga 
must be furnished by the ship- his 

per at his expense, and the Over Not Over Estimated or Standard for 
weight thereof will be charged be 4f. - 2/2 x 4Y/2 ft. Weight to : 

for at the rate applicable on 2 « Wh ft. 24% x 4% ft. (no. of Ib.) tion 

the freight loaded thereon.’’ ns Mi ™ Ay " A . nor 


In other respects the wording of (other sizes to follow upward in similar scale). 





Rule 11 agrees with the wording of 
CFC No. 17. 
ing, racks, standards, strips, or 
similar bracing dunnage or sup- 
ports, when used, shall be charged 
for as provided in Rule 30. The 
rate on pallets when shipped 
empty is about 6c. per ewt. higher 
than on lumber. The higher rate 
is due to an increase in value. 
This rate on pallets can’t be used, 
according to Rule 11, when pallets 
are the means of support for com- 
modities. This means that pal- 
lets have various rates, for the 
rule states that they are to be con- 
sidered as part of the weight of 
the freight, and these rates can 
be either high or low. 


Why were pallets, platforms and 
skids specifically eliminated and 
forbidden as the free dunnage 
weight by the classification com- 
mittees? Certainly they are not 
permanent fixtures. They should 
be classed as dunnage in Rule 30 
under the term ‘‘not constituting 
part of the car.’’ Pallets, plat- 
forms and skids certainly meet the 
requirements of dunnage in Sec- 
tion 1 (a) of Rule 30, for they 
‘*protect’’ and make the freight 
‘‘seeure for shipment;’’ they are 
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Temporary block-- 





Fig. |! 


not serve the ‘‘public interest.’’ 
It has been approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
The charge is heard that the classi- 
fication committees have leaned too 
far in the interest of those who 
will profit most—the carriers. 

Before the rule became effective, 
protests should have been regis- 
tered with the commission. The 
rule should have been postponed 
for investigation. If no arguments 
were presented, the ICC, if sin- 
eerely concerned with ‘‘public 
interest,’’ could have launched an 
investigation on its own. 

Tables can be set up on the same 
basis as Rules 40 and 41 and 
officially placed in the Classifica- 
tions (rail, water, motor). A 
practical weight table might be 
one patterned on those tables used 
in the rate increases tariffs, X148, 
162A and 166A. (Oddly enough, 
pallets are not listed in the com- 
modity index of X166A, but they 
are used for an ‘‘example’’ in 
Rule 6, page 19, of the tariff, 
effective May 6, 1948.) These 
tariffs contain rate tables, and 


ures set up. Rates for the various 
territories could then be figured 
on that basis. Tariff tables have 
been set up on the poundage basis 
for weights of gas and oil. Oil 
rates are mostly computed on the 
basis of 7.4 lb. per gallon. Gasoline 
rates are based on the tables for 
Official Territory in Jones 130-( 
ICC 3926, Supplement 160, Item 
12200 B of the Exceptions. Tariffs 
are mostly carried in those tert: 
tories not covered by OC. Sine 
this practice has been adoptei 
with gas and oil, why not a stat 
dard table for pallets? Certainly 
this would be more just than the 
present arrangement. 

Standard specifications for ship- 
ping containers have been mate 
legal in Rules 5, 40 and 41 of CFC. 
Penalties are provided in that # 


higher rate is charged or the con 


tainers of those who fail to abide 
by the requirements are rejected 
Rules 40 and 41 require printe 
facts as to strength, weight, ett 
The maker has official approv! 
certified on the stamp he applit 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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WHO SHOULD PAY FOR PACKING 


(Continued from Page 25) 


full packing, the seller should no 
longer object to complying. Should 
he agree with the seller that over- 
packing is superfluous, then the 
shipper should not have to assume 
the burden of this expense if the 
receiver still desires it. 

This situation often arises when 
special packing specifications are 
supplied by the purchaser. A 
distributor of medical goods may 
specify, in addition to ordinary 
packing precautions, a moisture- 
vapor barrier not ordinarily 
needed. Here, the manufacturer 
may feel it justifiable to work out 
an added cost arrangement; or 
again, he may feel that it is to 
his advantage to get distribution 
for his line in Hawaii and agree 
to assume the cost of this addi- 
tional packing as a part of his 
normal business expense. 











Universal Cotton Clamp 


This Clark universal cotton clamp, cap- 
able of handling up to three bales is easily 
adjustable to two positions, the outer, with 
spread ranging from 40 to 64 in., and the 
inner, with spread ranging from 16 to 36!/2 
in. Sixteen different bale combinations can 
be handled by the new clamp attachment. 
The new attachment was demonstrated at 
the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Cotton Congress and Cotton Ware- 


B house Assn. at Augusta, Ga. 








Special packing and crating is 
closely related to merchandising 
—especially for the manufacturer 
of advertised goods. National 
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sales organization and national 
advertising programs become ex- 
pensive and prohibitive if there 
is not national distribution and 
acceptance either in hand or in 
sight. Sales efforts are wasted 
efforts if prospective buyers can- 
not find the advertised goods in 
their locality. Therefore, it be- 
comes smart merchandising to 


win general distribution regard- - 


less of the cost. When distribution 
is a primary consideration, goods 
should be gotten out in good order 
without quibbling over who is to 
pay for the unusual packing that 
is required. In the end, the seller 
gains. What is true in the na- 
tional picture is equally true in 
the international field. 

A final illustration to emphasize 
this point: some years ago a 
young, cub salesman for a well- 
known national product, working 
the Norfolk, Va., territory was in 
a quandary. He had his first big 
order, but he hesitated to send it 
in. The buyer had specified not 
only unusual export packing but 
wanted assurance that the con- 
tents of the shipment would be 
packed to withstand sub-freezing 
temperatures over a twelve-month 
period. Not knowing what else to 
do, but with a great deal of mis- 
givings, this salesman sent in his 
order so that at least he would 
have a formal turn-down to show 
his customer. 

Fortunately the sales manager 
was a man of imagination who 
wanted his products known in 
every corner of the earth. He 
therefore immediately sent the 
young salesman the following tele- 
gram: 

‘‘ADVISE ADMIRAL BYRD 
WE ARE NOT ONLY PACK- 
ING MERCHANDISE EXACT- 
LY AS SPECIFIED BUT ARE 
SHIPPING AT NO COST AS 
OUR CONTRIBUTION TO ANT- 
ARCTICA EXPEDITION STOP 
MANAGEMENT EXTENDS 
CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU 
IN HAVING OUR PRODUCT 
OFFICIALLY ACCEPTED FOR 
LITTLE AMERICA.”’ 
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MAPS FOR *- 
ALL PURPOSEST 
Send for 
aTrattic Catalogue 


ICAN MAP CO. INC. 
Street New York 17, N_Y 
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Mastercraft 
FURNITURE LOZDING 


PADS 


Mastercraft Furniture Pads are 
sturdily fabricated and stand up 
under the most exacting con- 
ditions. Strong denim covering 
in brilliant emerald green on 
one side, chocolate brown on 
the other, give them an excel- 
lent appearance. Either Kersey 
or cotton filled in sixes 72” x 80” 
72” x 72” — 60” x 72”. 


We also make Mastercraft ad- 
justable Refrigerator Pads and 
carrying harness and Padded 
Covers for all appliances. 


Write today for prices 
BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 * RTLAND STRE 


CHICAGO 4 
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INTEGRATION 


(Continued from Page 47) 


tribution where the standard 
ean be applied. Where standard- 
ization has not as yet been under- 
taken, it should be an unwritten 
law that preferred numbers be 
considered. In areas where stand- 
ards are in existence, considera- 
tion should be given to the future 
use of these numbers. In many in- 
stances, ranges of sizes, capacities 
of vehicles, ratings of equipment, 
and other factors in distribution 
ean, with but few modifications, be 
made to agree with one of the four 
series of preferred numbers. 


A second “means of attaining 
integration automatically in dis- 
tribution is by greater emphasis 
on the process of simplification. 
If there are 322 sizes for cor- 
rugated boxes used in department 
stores, it is fairly obvious that 
smooth coordination between re- 
tailing, wholesaling, storing, and 
other phases of marketing will be 
more difficult than if there were 
75 such sizes. Problems of ship- 
ping, handling, warehousing, and 
manufacturing would logically be 
fewer if there were 75 instead of 
322 sizes. 


A major agency concerned with 
the important task of simplifying 
products and eliminating excessive 
and needless variety of sizes, 
types, and dimensions of manu- 
factured products is the National 
Bureau of Standards. The reduc- 
tion in sizes of corrugated boxes 
from 322 to 75 mentioned above 
is not a fictitous example: it is a 
direct result of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation 128-41, one of 
the 225 such recommendations 
promulgated by this important 
governmental standards body. 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, as many readers know, does 
many other jobs as well. The func- 
tions of this Bureau can be seen 
from the following quotation 
taken from the Congressional Act 
of March 3, 1901 which charged 
the National Bureau of Standards 
with ‘‘the custody of standards; 
the comparison of the standards 
used in scientific investigations, 
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engineering, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and educational institu- 
tions with the standards adopted 
or recognized by the government, 
the construction; when necessary, 
of standard, their multiples and 
subdivisions, the testing and cali- 
bration of standard measuring ap- 
paratus; the solution of problems 
which arise in connection with 
standards, the determination of 
physical constants and the prop- 
erties of materials, when such data 
are of great importance of scien- 
tific or manufacturing interests 
and are not to be obtained of suf- 
ficient accuracy elsewhere. The 
Bureau shall exercise its functions 
for the U. S. Government; or for 
any scientific society, educational 
institution, firm, corporation, or 
individual within the United 
States engaged in manufacturing 
or other pursuits requiring the use 
of standards or standard measur- 
ing instruments.’’ 


Article dealing with 
plane crashes tells how an in- 
spector from the C.A.B. assembled 
the tail assembly of the crashed 
plane and ‘‘shipped them off to 
Washington for exhaustive scien- 
tific tests at the Bureau of Stand- 


Item: 


ards. The bureau is to plane 
erash experts what ballistics ex- 
perts are to a homicide squad .. .’ 

Item: ‘‘Dr. E. U. Condon, di- 
rector of the N.B.S., has assumed 
chairmanship of a new bureau, 
Division of Atomic Physics.”’ 

Item; ‘‘The United States Bu- 
reau of Standards [sic] is warn- 
ing motorists against use of harm- 
ful anti-freeze solutions this win- 
ter that might ruin engines and 
corrode auto-cooling systems...” 

Item: ‘‘Commercial Standard 
CS 35-47, Plywood, Hardwood 
and Eastern Red Cedar .. . is an- 
nounced by the Division of Trade 
Standards, N.B.S.”’ 

Item: ‘‘The inquisitive people 
at the Bureau of Standards have 
built three typical plumbing sys- 
tems out of transparent pipes, so 
that they can see what happens 
when the watter is turned on.’’ 


Reduction of Varieties Effected by Standardization 











Varieties 

Before After Percent 

Item Simpli- Simpli- _ reduc- 
fication fication _ tion 
Abrasives products, coated 8,000 1,865 77 
ae an ah ts =. 102 iN 89 
ee . . Sizes 124 26 79 
Bags: paper, notion & millinery - . . sizes 188 28 85 
Barrels, steels; and drums ................capacities 66 26 61 
Boxes: folding, I-pound for coffee . rock 100 2 98 
PE MEIN iscinie'e 0-66: weow nec sizes 1,084 194 82 
Cups, ice cream ...... : 16 5 69 
Galvanized ware, tinware ‘ Japanned » ware ... 1,154 873 24 
PE IN Ss A vncc cp os teens ese weet 125 29 76 
Lining, brake, cities rp 100 37 63 
Packages, salt ........... “2 71 38 46 
Refractories, malleable Sevsiley as 188 25 87 
Wheelbarrows 125 27 78 


To list, even briefly, the specific 
tasks undertaken by the Bureau 
as result of this directive would 
require more space than is here 
available. A run-through of a few 
clippings taken from the daily 
press might serve to present an 
inkling of what this Bureau does. 

Item: ‘‘Newest unit of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is a 
National Computing Center which 
is slated to find short-cuts to many 
statistical tasks ...’’ 


Item: ‘‘The Bureau of Stand- 
ards is creating new ultra-fast 
electronic ‘brains’ that will make 
possible occurate long-range fore- 
casts of storms .. .’’ 

Item; ‘‘A machine built for the 
Census Bureau by the National 
Bureau of Standards will do the 
1,800-hour job (of tabulating cus 
toms declarations) in 36.5 hours.” 

Suffice it to say, the Bureau is 
indeed a busy and a useful one. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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REGULATION OR REGIMENTATION 


(Continued from Page 59) 


regulation of an industry too far 


if a government agency should be 
entrusted with the delicate job of 
determining the necessary extent 
of this industry’s activities by im- 
posing a rate structure designed to 
eliminate some and to encourage 
other members of the profession? 
No statistics, no analysis and no 
mastermind will be able to forecast 
future trends. To petrify an in- 
dustry, to reduce it or to push it 
into a prejudged direction, bor- 
ders on a regimentation of free 
enterprise, which is certainly not 
consistent with the philosophies of 
the shipping public. Rates, maxi- 
mum and minimum rates as pre- 
scribed by the commission, should 
be maintained in order to reconcile 
divergent interests and to elimi- 
nate extreme swings of the price 
pendulum. But this powerful 
weapon for the protection of our 
national economy should be used 
only after the free flow of demand 
and supply has created a well-nigh 
equilibrium. 

We have purposely dealt here 


only with some of the marginal 
problems in a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the economy of the motor 
earrier industry. We have at- 
tempted to restate the position of 
the operating ratio as the best— 
although not always infallible— 
yardstick for the regulation of mo- 
tor carrier rates. We have had 


then to clarify some of the minor 
issues because, of late, they have 
been overemphasized beyond their 
true impact upon the carrier’s 
economy. From here we hope to 
proceed to an examination of the 
crucial question: Is this industry 
mature enough to permit the crea- 
tion of a rate structure based upon 
its own cost experience, and can 
we develop rate formulae which 
will combine a maximum of uni- 
formity with the necessary mini- 
mum of elasticity? 








“TABLE IV 


Average Income of Employes 





Railroads 
1945 








Executives, Officials & Staff Assistants 


Professional & Clerical & General 


Maintenance of Way Structures .... 
Maintenance of Equipment & Stores .... 
Transportation, other than Train, Engin 
Transportation Yardmasters & Al. ... 
Transportation, Train & Engine Service ..... 


e & Yard ... 


$6,272 
3,158 
3,631 
3,863 
2,408 
4,139 
3,558 








Motor Carriers 1945 








Officials, Owners & Partners 
Supervisory, Equipment 
Supervisory, Transportation 
Supervisory, Terminal 

Sales & Tariffs ............ 


Common Contract Common 

Carriers Carriers Carriers Carriers 

Own Leased Own Special 

Equipment Equipment Equipment Commodities 

$7,639 7,508 6,694 7,803 
3,770 3,663 3,779 3,920 
3,414 3,738 3,472 3,401 
2,794 3,015 3,390 2,819 
4,426 3,899 3,120 4,500 
3,135 3,256 4,066 


Insurance & Safety ......... ie hate 





Source: ICC Bureau of Transport Economics. 





Books and Catalogs 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER AND _ PRO- 
FESSIONAL SALESMAN, THE, 8-p. semi- 
monthly publication, designed especially 
for sales executives, salesmen and dealers. 
The publisher, Human Engineering Insti- 
tue, 328 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





MATERIALS HANDLING CATALOG, 4-p. 
condensed catalog, featuring a tabulated 
summary of principal specifications of 
fork-lift trucks, towing tractors and truc- 
tractor models. Dimensions, weights, capa- 
cities, and turning radii are given for all 
models, both gas-powered and electric 
battery-powered. Industrial Truck Div. 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





MORE TALK ABOUT AIR TRAVEL, a 
sequel to a similar report distributed 
last year which received widespread at- 
tention for its frank approach to the 
problems of scheduled air transportation 
and what was then being done to over- 
come them. R. E. S. Deichler, vice pres. 
sales, American Airlines, 100 E. 42 St., 
mY. C. (7. 


FORK LIFT TRUCK OPERATOR'S GUIDE, 
new and revised edition. The guide, which 
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was in great demand when originally pub- 
lished some years ago, has been brought 
up-to-date, incorporating useful operating 
hints and instructions in line with the most 
modern, approved handling techniques, 
including sections on standard -fork lift 
trucks accessories and their operation, 
valuable suggestions for handling materials 
and costainers of all types and a com- 
plete section on load-handling techniques. 
Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St., Cleve- 
land 10, O. 





PF DECALS, 1!6-p. illus. booklet, designed 
to promote decalcomanias made by Palm, 
Fechteler & Co., Inc., by stepping off the 
self-promoting roadway long enough to 
impart useful advertising information about 
the decal. Palm, Fechteler & Co., Inc., 
220 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


PLAIN HORSE SENSE, 1!6-p. mailing piece 
printed on glossy stock in magazine form, 
giving service tips and ‘current develop- 
ments in the motor transport field, to be 
circulated among the 90,000 registered 
truck-trailer owners. Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit 32. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC.; 4-p. 


illus. folder showing how to cut costs in 





areas where corrosion is a problem. In- 
cluded in this bulletin are many actual 
case histories from leading plants in many 
different types of industries which are now 
using Prufcoat coatings. Prufcoat Labora- 
tories, Inc., 63 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Coming Events 


Oct. 6-9—National Aeronautical & Aircraft 
Display, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Oct. 8-13-——Annual Convention, American 
Trucking Assns., Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 14-16—Annual Convention, Southwest 
Warehousemen's & Transfermen's Assn., 

Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oct. 19-24—Second Annual Kansas Manu- 
facturers Show in Wichita, Kansas. 

Jan. 1-14, 1949—Annual & Engineering Dis- 
play, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 3-8—Annual Convention, National 
Furniture Warehousemen's Assn., Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Feb. 7-10—58th Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Warehousemen's Assn., Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco. (Joint meeting 
of both divisions: National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses and AWA 
Merchandise Div.) 
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BUYERS’ MARKET 


(Continued from Page 64) 


the effectiveness and the feasibility 
of sales selection and training pro- 
grams, let me tell you briefly about 
one firm which proved the value 
of such programs—proved it to its 
own profit and to the satisfaction 
of all who have observed it. 


This firm operates in a highly 
specialized field, the manufacture 
of ‘‘check protection’’; i.e., check 
writers and signers which prevent 
forgery or alteration, specially de- 
signed check papers which auto- 
matically void themselves if alter- 
ation is attempted, and similar 
products. About five years ago, this 


company’s sales turnover was 
about ‘‘normal’’ in the office 
equipment field—roughly one- 


fourth of its new salesmen made 
good. That turnover was too ex- 
pensive, in the opinion of company 
executives, especially since a 
highly developed training program 
was necessary to prepare new 
salesmen to sell the company’s 
specialized products. Just before 
the war, an extensive program of 
selection was developed: first, a 
carefully planned interview pro- 
cedure, involving special training 
for all the company’s branch office 
managers, and second, a battery 
of aptitude tests, measuring the 
applicant according to half a dozen 
psychological characteristics  es- 
sential to successful selling. Effec- 
tiveness of the program is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that 
today 67 percent of all new sales- 
men hired by the company remain 
on the job and make money for 
themselves and for the company. 
Scientific selection, in other words, 
reduced the sales force turnover 
by nearly two-thirds. 


Another important aspect of dis- 
tribution, and one which the 
buyer’s market will accentuate, is 
materials handling. The impor- 
tance of materials handling can be 
summed up in one short sentence 
—22 percent of the entire Ameri- 
can industrial payroll is made up 
of materials handling costs, ac- 
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cording to government studies. 
The tragedy of that fact lies in 
the fact that the high cost of han- 
dling materials is totally unneces- 
sary; by careful planning and 
efficient use of mechanized equip- 
ment, many firms have cut the 
cost of materials handling by as 
much as 50 and 60 percent. Ac- 
cording to innumerable surveys— 
materials handling equipment 
which lasts from ten to twenty 
years amortizes its cost in an aver- 
age of 30 months, if efficiently 
utilized. 


In my own industry of course, 
materials handling is of special 
importance since the handling of 
goods is the essence of warehous- 
ing. The concern which warehouse- 
men feel today toward improve- 
ment of their materials handling 
processes is reflected in a recent 
survey conducted by the American 
Warehousemen’s Assn. Results 
showed that 62 percent of the asso- 
ciation member warehousemen 
planned to increase the mechaniza- 
tion of their handling system, 
while 32 percent reported that 
they were already virtually as 
completely mechanized as possible 
—leaving only six percent who 
were satisfied with less than the 
maximum mechanization possible. 


Another demand which this com- 
ing buyer’s market will make upon 
industry is that of service—only 
the very best possible customer 
service will enable a firm to com- 
pete successfully in the coming 
months and years. 


This service will have to include 
a multitude of phases. Thorough 
maintenance of your product, once 
it is sold, will be more essential 
than ever before for those busi- 
nesses producing operating equip- 
ment. Of special importance will 
be quick and easy availability of 
commodities. Customers will not 
be content to wait for the goods 
they order if a competing firm can 
make immediate delivery. Trans- 
portation schedules, thus, must be 


carefully planned and spot stocks 
must be maintained in all strategie 
market areas. Efficient warehous. 
ing of goods in those areas will 
become more and more vital. That 
is the primary reason, incidentally, 
that my own particular industry 
—the publie warehousing business 
—has ever since the end of the 
war devoted constant and con- 
certed attention to studies of more 
efficient and economical ways of 
rendering the best possible serv- 
ices—storage, handling, traffic, ete. 
Service is probably even more im- 
portant in our industry than in 
other types of business, since serv- 
ice is our product—it is the only 
thing we ‘‘manufacture,’’ so to 
speak, the only thing we have to 
offer. The same principles, how- 
ever, apply to any industry—the 
type of service which manufac- 
turers can offer will determine in 
many cases which of competing 
products will be purchased. 


Finally, relationships between 
business on one hand and its cus- 
tomers and the general public on 
the other will continue to multiply 
in importance. Your advertising 
and public relations programs, in 
other words, will increase rather 
than decrease in importance as 
market conditions become more 
competitive. 


Employe and community rela- 
tions are closely related to each 
other. In some senses, they are 
identical, for the employe is ob- 
viously a part of the community. 
When a plant improves its rela- 
tions with both its own personnel 
and its neighbors, it obviously im- 
proves the efficiency of its workers. 
Human beings, of course, tend to 
be influenced by the opinions of 
other human beings, and almost 
invariably, a worker will be hap- 
pier and thus more efficient if his 
neighbors hold his firm in high 
regard. The role of the business 
firm as a citizen of its community 
has multiplied during the past few 
decades, and it is clear that it will 
continue to grow in the future. 


In summary, I personally do not 
feel that ‘‘getting ready for the 
buyer’s market’’ necessitates any 
revolutionary changes in our busi- 
ness procedures or policies. 
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HEADACHES 


(Continued from Page 51) 


‘Oh, yes,’’ exclaimed Gordon, 
“T’m frequently bored by wails 
from some of our people because 
they had to pay a slight extra 
charge for failure to purchase a 
train ticket at the depot.’’ 

‘Just the same,’’ stated MeCor- 
mack, ‘‘a conductor’s penalty 
charge, if reasonable in amount 
and in the condition under which 
it is levied, is proper.’’* 


“‘Even so,’’ MeCormack added, 
‘there have been instances where 
railroads have overstepped the 
mark. The failure of carriers to 
make a conductor’s penalty charge, 
in addition to the regular fare, 
against intrastate passengers who 
board trains without tickets at 
points where they might be pur- 
chased, while maintaining such a 
charge against interstate passen- 
gers, or lower penalty charges in- 
trastate than interstate, is unduly 
prejudicial to interstate passen- 
gers, unduly preferential to intra- 
state passengers, and unjustly dis- 
criminatory against interstate 
commerce.’’ 5 


‘*Expired date on part of a rail- 
road round-trip ticket is another 
eause for bellows of rage from our 
officials and others in the com- 
pany,’’ Gordon commented. 

“That’s surely an unfair posi- 
tion to take,’” McCormack insisted, 
“because refusal of a carrier to 
honor a portion of a round-trip 
ticket is not unreasonable when 
the passenger fails to use it before 
the expiration date fixed there- 
for.’’6 


“At any rate,’’ Gordon said, ‘‘I 
am sometimes given credit for my 
efforts. A few weeks ago one of 
our employes, a woman, asked me 
to obtain train reservations for her 
and a daughter. Almost at the 
last minute the daughter caught a 
cold. Separate bedrooms were then 


desired. I succeeded in getting 
—-_-_—_—_ 
'43 ICC 51. 460 ICC 290. 
265 ICC 469. 560 ICC 362. 
2227 ICC 644. ©40 ICC 65. 
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connecting rooms. Upon their re- 
turn from the trip the lady con- 
gratulated me on the excellent 
job I had accomplished. It’s little 
things like that that compensate 
one for the other irritations.’’ 

‘‘T presume you are called upon 
for airplane reservations, too?’’ 
MeCormack inquired. 


‘*To be sure,’’ answered Gordon. 
‘‘The other day I had a call from 
one of our representatives for a 
plane reservation for the following 
Tuesday. Before flight time I re- 
ceived a telephone message from 
the gentleman. He surely was ex- 
cited. He reported that the sched- 
uled flight had been cancelled on 
account of weather conditions. He 
said he had to keep his appoint- 
ment not later than Wednesday. 
I immediately got in touch with 
the local railroad. Despite such 
short notice I was able to reserve 
a compartment for a train leaving 
that day, Tuesday. Our man ar- 
rived at the appointed place on 
Wednesday in plenty of time for 
his business engagement.’’ 


‘*Gosh,’’ ejaculated McCormack, 
‘it’s evident that your company 
puts out a great deal of money for 
the traveling expenses of your offi- 
cials and employes.’’ 


‘Without question,’’ retorted 
Gordon. ‘‘ Actually the company 
spends about $200,000 yearly, most 
of which is for passenger trans- 





_—— 


NFWA Public Relations 


A nationwide publicity campaign for 1948 
has been announced by the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen's Assn. It will be 
exploratory in nature and is intended as 
a preliminary to eventual adoption of 
broader public relations activity, which will 
embrace both advertising and publicity. 
The decision to undertake the program was 
reached at the association's 27th annual 
convention in Palm Beach in January. It 
will be in charge of the public relations 
and advertising committee, Richard E. 
Joyce, Chicago, chairman, and be directed 
by Theodore R. Sills and Co. The program 
will attempt to tell the story of the services 
performed by furniture warehouses. 











portation. However, some of that 
expenditure includes the moving 
of household goods of our officials 
and employes.”’ . 


*‘T understood that the moving 
of employes’ household goods came 
under your jurisdiction,’’ said Me- 
Cormack. ‘‘In such activity do 
you use the facilities of the rail- 
roads or those of the household 
goods carriers operating by motor 
truck ?’’ 


‘‘Moving employes’ household 
goods by the railroads is too slow 
and too costly,’’ Gordon asserted. 
‘*TIn the first place the rail carriers 
will not accept the goods ‘as is,” 
but require special packing, crat- 
ing, ete., which really costs as 
much or more than the freight 
charges. Then, too, the railroads 
do not furnish pick-up at origin or 
delivery at destination. All in 
all, cost and service considered, 
it’s far better to use household 
goods motor truck carriers, no 
matter what may be the distance.’’ 


‘‘T imagine you have some odd 
experiences in directing the mov- 
ing of these household goods,’’ Me- 
Cormack suggested. 


‘*T’ll say I do,’’ chuckled Gor- 
don. ‘‘Some time ago one of our 
district sales managers had to 
move. Among other things he had 
five or six year’s accumulation of 
old magazines stored in his cellar. 
He wanted to take them with the 
rest of his stuff. I tried to dis- 
suade him, but he insisted. So, 
along with his other goods, we 
moved the magazines, although 
they completely filled 30 orange 
erates.’’ 


‘Another time,’’ Gordon went 
on to say, ‘‘we shipped a large 
piece of furniture for an employe 
of the company. It was delivered to 
his home by common carrier motor 
truck. When it arrived our em- 
ploye’s wife telephoned me. She 
said the article was too large to 
be moved through the doors of the 
house. She wanted me to instruct 
the truck driver and his helper to 
remove a window and window- 
frame in order to get the furni- 
ture into the front room. Beat 
that one if you can!”’ 


But McCormack merely shook 
his head. 
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INTEGRATION 


(Continued from Page 72) 


Its work in developing simplified 
practice recommendations is but 
one small segment of its overall 
job. But, it is a tremendously im- 
portant one. The Bureau does not 
originate these recommendations ; 
instead, it serves as a clearing 
house or centralizing agency 
through which manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumer groups co- 
operate in eliminating waste and 
in reducing the costs of production 
and distribution. The develop- 
ment of a simplified practice rec- 
ommendation is charted in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Concrete examples of the ef- 
fectiveness of this simplification 
program can be seen from the ac- 
companying table. 

The Division of Simplified Prac- 
tices of the National Bureau of 
Standards is another means avail- 
able to distribution for the attain- 
ment of greater integration. 

A third means for attaining 
smooth interactions among the di- 
verse phases of distribution has to 
do with standard nomenclature. 
Whereas preferred numbers sim- 
plify numerical values and Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendations 
do the same for manufactured 
products or methods, standard no- 
menclature has the important task 
of simplifying the language of dis- 
tribution. Obviously, persons can 
work together cooperatively only 
if they speak the same language. 
Lacking this, there is naught but 
chaos, 4 la Tower of Babel. If in- 
dustrial and commercial means of 
eommunication—abbreviations, let- 
ter symbols, graphs, charts, blue- 
prints, graphical symbols, ete.— 


vary among the various function- 
ing parts of distribution, integra- 
tion will be unnecessarily difficult. 

It is rather obvious that stand- 
ardization of nomenclature for 
distribution can not be accom- 
plished by limited-interest groups 
such as function in railroading, 
marketing, or materials handling. 
The task can be carried out by an 
organization such as the American 
Standards Association whose in- 
terests are national and inter- 
industrial in nature. Some work 
has been done in this field: much 
more remains to be done. Letter 
symbols and abbreviations for sci- 
ence and engineering are now be- 
ing developed by ASA Committee 
Z10, standards for drawing and 
drafting room practices are in the 
process of development by a large 
committee, Z14, on which are rep- 
resented several phases of Amer- 
ican distribution, Committee Z16 
has been working on standardiza- 
tion of methods of recording and 
compiling accident statistics, 
standards for graphical symbols 
and abbreviations for use on draw- 
ings are the work of ASA commit- 
tee Z32. 

There are in existence many 
standards for nomenclature which 
have applicability in distribution. 
In common with preferred num- 
bers and Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendations, they can serve as a 
cohesive force bringing together 
warehousing, transportation, 
materials handling, finance, and 
the other independent industries 
which operate in the distribution 
of goods and services. 








Over-Packaging 


In his talk, “Are We Over-Packaging or 
Are We Under-Packaging?" before the 
recent meeting of the Michigan Division 
of the Industrial Packaging Engineers 
Assn., Don M. Wilson, Sutherland Paper 
Co., stressed the fact that during the war 
many manufacturers, limited as to the avail- 
able paper board for packages and car- 
tons, adopted thinner stock, and that since 
then they have found it adequate and have 
not gone back to the old quality. He 
interpreted this to mean that many ship- 


pers were over-packaging their products. 

After giving several examples of success- 
ful reduction of paper grade, he answered 
the question as to paperboard perform- 
ance with the recommendation that sev- 
eral packages be made up with the thinner 
caliper board and sent via the most 
roughly handled transport to a distant 
place. This, he said would provide the most 
practicable test as to strength. He pre- 
dicted that many would then agree that 
they were over-packaging. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 
(Continued from Page 65) 


are spent annually for new plants 
and new equipment. A substantial 
portion of these plants are being 
located in highly concentrated in- 
dustrial areas, thereby increasing 
vulnerability in the event of at- 
tack. 

“THERE IS NO KNOWN 
MILITARY DEFENSE 
AGAINST THE ATOMIC BOMB 
ITSELF EXCEPT SPACE, 
Within the foreseeable future no 
area in the U. 8S. will be immune 
from attack because of its loca- 
tion alone. Highly concentrated 
areas of vital industry and popu- 
lation will be the most attractive 
targets. 

‘**Dispersion of industry will go 
a long way toward combating a 
potential enemy’s effort to cripple 
our industrial capacity by any 
mode of attack, conventional or 
otherwise. 


‘‘The staggering cost in ma- 
terial and energy of such extensive 
attack would require that it be 
planned so as to accomplish the 
maximum damage. The scarcity 
of essential materials for the man- 
ufacture of an atom bomb is s0 
great that no country will have 
enough to afford to use one on 
each city of as few as 50,000 
people, or a congested industrial 
area of less than five square miles. 


‘‘Atom bombs have destroyed 
almost everything within a half- 
mile radius of the zero point. Be- 
yond this periphery, and extend- 
ing to a distance of one and a half 
miles, they caused moderate dam- 
age to all structures. 


‘*To assess the vulnerability of 
your facilities, draw a three-mile 
circle about the periphery of your 
present facilities. List everything 
within this circle which you be- 
lieve would be of interest to the 
potential enemy. With the gen- 
eral information available, some 
fairly close approximations can be 
made. The size of your facilities 
should be the sole influence in your 
conclusions. A small plant might 
be highly critical. The fact that 
your industry is a heavy or light 
industry has little bearing.’’ 
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NEW DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


tation centers which are strategic 
to the assembly of needed basic 
materials, and also strategic to 
their regional distribution pro- 
gram. 

Previously, it has been generally 
assumed by industrial America 
that only the very large companies 
are strong enough to capitalize on 
the advantages to be gained from 
such a decentralization program. 
This is because of the initial large 
cost usually involved and the prob- 
able long delays occasioned by the 
construction and staffing of such 
new branch plants. 

Griffin has a positive answer to 
these objections. He believes that 
his semi-cooperative plan can 
make available to coordinating 
groups of middle-size companies 
essentially all of the advantages 
expected from big-company decen- 
tralization. He also believes that 
since the basic elements of his 
plan are so simple in their initial 
setup and operation, and because 
of the promise of such immediate 
profit advantages, the plan will 
be widely adopted nationally. As 
he states, ‘‘There are hundreds of 
middle-size companies which can- 
not afford to staff a branch sales 
and buying office, maintain a field 
warehouse, and equip a packaging 
plant. But with a number of them 
getting together, they can do it on 
a cooperative basis.’’ 

He further explains that the 
plan is not strictly a ‘‘coopera- 
tive,’’ but rather is an organized 
service unit. He states that the 
plan has been developed ‘‘one step 
further than a strict cooperative, 
inasmuch as there are no fixed 
costs to contribute to the overhead. 
Sales are handled on a percentage ; 
warehousing is on a per-case deal; 
and buying and production are on 
a per-thousand basis.’’ Thus, all 
of the cooperating companies 
essentially will have ‘‘a complete 
branch factory, while paying only 
for what they actually get.’’ 

The Griffin branch-plant service 
is planned to be so complete that 
it is stated that all their manage- 
ment needs to know about a spe- 
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cific new ‘‘account,’’ is ‘‘ what ter- 
ritory they want covered, what is 
their present sales program, how 
much average warehousing or pro- 
cessing space they will need, and 
when they want to start.’’ The 
service is so set up that they can, 
when desired, also handle for an 
account its local financing and in- 
voicing needs. The Griffin general 
motto is, ‘‘All we need is your 
trademark, your reputation and 
good-will, your formula, and your 
okay.”’ : 

The complete setup of the Chi- 
cago unit includes the following 
three interrelated services: 1. field 
warehousing, 2. buying and pro- 
duction, 3. sales distribution. Of 
these three, ‘‘buying and produc- 
tion’’ ineludes the servicing fea- 
tures which are most new and 
which has been called the ‘‘new 
idea’’ in specialty distribution. 

The Griffin-Continental Corp. 
has been developing its Chicago 
servicing unit through a period 
of about three years. The program 
had its beginning as a followup 
of a contract assembly and packag- 
ing service organized and managed 
by Griffin for the army and others 
during a large part of the period 
of the reeent war. Following the 
ending of the war, Griffin con- 
tinued with like assembly -and 
packaging services for a number 
of different Chicago companies, in- 
eluding such prominent local ac- 
eounts as Swift, Kraft, Standard 
Oil and Sears. Chiefly this has 
included the handling of large- 
volume packaging of samples or 
packaging for the experimental 
starting of new products. 

Another lesson which Griffin 
learned and demonstrated during 
the war period was that the de- 
velopment of a reliable labor 
source, available promptly but in 
the variable total volumes needed 
in average come-and-go warehous- 
ing and packaging operations, was 
necessary. For instance, the pres- 
ent Griffin servicing plant in Chi- 
eago is located in a mixed retail 
trade and residential area largely 


inhabited by persons of the labor- 
ing class, but without any near-by 
large factories or other units of 
mass employment. Thus it always 
has been possible to ‘‘‘stir up’’ 
any desired total of needed surplus 
workers on short notice, either 
previously experienced or easily 
trained to handle packaging and 
shipping operations. 


The present Chicago Griffin 
warehousing and packaging opera- 
tions require the use of about 12,- 
000 sq. ft. of space in two different 
buildings. The packaging plant 
equipment is in a_ three-story 
building and includes automatic 
machines with a capacity of 500,- 
000 packages a week. It has been 
the plan to keep the available serv- 
ices very elastic and subject to 
prompt adaptation to any possible 
type of assembly or packaging. 
There are 14 available operating 
lines, six of which may be kept in 
operation at one time. The avail- 
able labor supply also is highly 
flexible. The working force usually 
is variable from 40 to 80 or more 
and is said to be under competent 
supervision. The packaging often 
has included the handling of very 
large rush jobs. These operations, 
especially as related to the dif- 
ferent out-of-town accounts want- 
ing Chicago distribution services 
under the new plan, are all placed 
in the classification of ‘‘top se- 
erets,’’ hence visitors are never 
admitted to inspect these opera- 
tions. The chief reason, of course, 
is the fact that certain of these co- 
ordinating companies may be some- 
what competitive in their sales 
commodities and their packaging 
methods. 

These packaging services include 
some of the most distinctive of the 
features in the new Griffin dis- 
tribution program. One example is 
an Iowa manufacturer of a canned 
liquid product which previously 
hadn’t been having a very good 
distribution in the Chicago area. 
He was able, within two months, 
to triple his Chicago sales volume. 
This was accomplished through the 
simple plan of authorizing the 
Griffin setup to handle the pur- 
chase in Chicago, at a considerably 
more favorable bulk price, of the 
filler which accounts for a large 
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percentage of the total per-can 
weight of the product. This was 
followed by the company’s ship- 
ping to Chicago large bulk quan- 
tities of the base concentrates of 
the product; then in the Chicago 
plant the product was processed 
into the finished packages. Through 
these several processing changes 
the Iowa manufacturer was able to 
save, from the rail freight angle 
alone, the neat sum of ‘‘eight cents 
per can.’’ 


Another example is in the field 
of small metal automotive parts. 
A Connecticut company previously 
had been getting a considerable 
percentage of its total list of 84 
different parts in bulk from the 
Chicago area; others were coming 
from New York, Pittsburgh, etc. 
These various factory products 
were all assembled at their Con- 
necticut plant, then again shipped 
out as the orders came; and it 
happened that usually more than 
50 percent of all of these parts 
were being shipped right back 
again to fill Chicago-area trade 
orders. The firm now is using 1,000 
to 1,500 sq. ft. of the Griffin ware- 
housing space, to which they are 
shipping in car lots, or at full-car 
rates in pool cars. The exception 
is that approximately 50 percent 
of their Chicago sales now need no 
long-distance shipping, since these 
parts are made in the Chicago 
area. Also, the Griffin service now 
is handling all of their out-from- 
Chicago deliveries, which are being 
made on the basis of ‘‘next day’’ 
to the customer, as against the old 
plan of unpredictable long delays, 
plus the lel. shipping charges 
from Connecticut. This company 
also anticipates the doubling of its 
Chicago sales volume. 


Like stories could be told about 
the sales advantages that have re- 
sulted from the Griffin plan to 
manufacturers of other types of 
products. The program includes, 
where possible, the bulk shipping 
to Chicago of product concentra- 
tions or the entire product, at full- 
ear or full-truck rates, versus the 
former small-order shipments at 
lel. or Le.l. rates. Then the final 
processing and packaging and 
order-fillings are handled at the 
Chicago plant. An important sav- 
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ings feature in the Griffin plan is 
the fact that most bulk materials, 
ingredients and supplies usually 
are available at lower cost in the 
Chicago market, as compared with 
other less-central transportation 
points. 

The third unit service in the 
Griffin plan—‘‘sales distribution’’ 
—has already been implied. This 
is being handled through the gen- 
eral supervision of available local 
brokerage agencies. It has demon- 
strated that the use of on-the-spot 
salesmen, even if not exclusively 
handling only one line, will pay off 
in the possibility of larger volume 
sales for an out-of-town account. 
One of the biggest factors in this 
part of the distribution program is 
that the salesman can promise 
next-day delivery, as compared 
with the former ‘‘we-can’t-be- 
exactly-certain-just-when”’ talk by 
such a salesman. The Griffin Chi- 
cago unit now has nine salesmen, 
and also its own products adver- 
tising bureau. It is the business of 
these on-the-spot salesmen to de- 
velop new accounts, promptly serv- 
ice the old ones, and thus keep the 
products moving. 

It is the plan to expand the 
Griffin-Continental program into a 
nation-wide specialty distribution 
service through the establishment 
of a complete chain of such serv- 
icing units at what are considered 
to be the most importanf transpor- 
tation centers or areas. In addi- 
tion to Chicago, it is planned that 
there shall be associated plants to 
serve the regional areas of the 


Northeast, deep South, West Coast, 
Canada and Mexico. Already there 
is an additional Griffin unit in 


Houston. And it is announced 
that ‘‘within 60 days’’ four addi- 
tional large leased plants will be in 
operation as follows: Bayonne, 
Jackson, Miss., Los Angeles, and 
Toronto. Each of these four new 
plants has available about 60,000 
sq. ft. of sprinklered space, is lo- 
eated on a private spur track, has 
earload storage for liquids, has a 
central laboratory with a graduate 
chemist in charge, and represents 
a half-million-dollar investment in 
servicing and packaging equip- 
ment. Thus, as stated by the Griffin 
management, each plant is fitted to 
aid ‘‘accounts’’ through providing 
decentralization facilities that will 
reduce freight and warehousing 
costs, cut inventory requirements 
and improve regional distribution 
services. 

In the distribution of out-ship- 
ments from Chicago, it has been 
found that a large portion of this 
shipping can best be handled by 
motor truck, because of less han- 
dling involved and more delivery 
promptness. For the Chicago in- 
shipments, to supplement the ex- 
pected economies in processing and 
packaging, most of the shipping is 
via pool cars, or in full-car ship- 
ments for warehousing ahead of 
processing or packaging needs. 
Thus it is evident that one of the 
passibly largest savings in the 
Griffin - Continental distribution 
plan is from such full-car rail and 
full-truck motor rates. 


RULE Il 
(Continued from Page 70) 


to his product. 

Such a stamp, in a similar form 
to that used in Rule 40, might look 
something like that indicated. 

Using the table (p. 70) as an 


example, the sizes and weights 
of pallets should be equalized in 
the rate which is to apply. The 
table will cover any pallet whether 
mass-produced or custom built. 





CERTIFICATE OF MAKER 
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Seen ete ier ae conforms to all construction 


(type of material) 


requirements of Consolidated Freight Classification. 


Testing strength 


Ib. per sq. in. Load limit 
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(Maker's Name and Address) 
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LONDON’S HANDLING SHOW 


(Continued from Page 63) 


industries was shown at the con- 
vention for the first time. 


The underlying reasons for the 
success of the exposition included: 
(despite the generally adverse 
economic situation of the coun- 
try) 1. A growing understanding 
that handling costs play an im- 
portant, if not decisive, role in 
manufacturing costs. 2. A desire 
that these costs be cut to make 
British industry more competitive 
in world markets. 


There is little doubt that much 
remains to be done in Britain in 
the mechanical handling field even 
in factories using up-to-date meth- 
ods and machinery. The desire 
for higher efficiency was given a 
fillip during the war, when Amer- 
ican equipment was brought over 
to unload lend-lease cargoes, to 
meet the demands of D-Day and 
other combined operations. At 
that time British industry saw 
for the first time the extensive use 
of fork lift trucks and pallets in- 
troduced by the U. S. forces. The 
pallet system of handling goods 
is not nearly so far advanced in 
Britain as in the United States, 
although an increasing number of 
British firms are adopting it, and 
some manufacturers insist that 
raw materials entering their plants 
be palletized, so that no manual 
handling is necessary at any stage. 


Recently the British Admiralty 
adopted the pallet system for 
naval stores, which, if it is then 
coupled with standardization of 
food and non-food packs, will 
undoubtedly lead to  consider- 
able savings in labor and money. 
Today British firms produce pal- 
lets of all types and dimensions, 
Plywood, soft wood, hardwood, 
wire, tube, steel. Shortly, an ex- 
pendable cardboard pallet will also 
be introduced. Exhibitors con- 
fessed that they were unable to 
cope with the rush of orders and 
some lag in executing them was 
being experienced. Palletization is 
likely to become a word of key im- 
portance in British industry in the 
near future. 
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Of the new British handling 
equipment shown, a _ pedestrian- 
controlled Universal World Works 
Truck, manufactured by Tomlison 
Electric Vehicles Ltd., was note- 
worthy. It is designed for use in 
confined spaces and its maximum 
load is one ton. Its main axle 
being of differential type and 
centrally mounted to the chassis, 
the truck can turn on its own axis. 


An electric factory truck mar- 
keted under the name of the Elec- 
tric Eel incorporates the prin- 
ciple of bodyweight steering. This 
enables the driver to keep both 
hands on the controls and to steer 
simply by shifting the weight of 
his body from one side of the 
laterally-pivoted platform to the 
other. The action is said to be 
instinctive and as precise as the 
actual coordination of the eye and 
body. 


A development of considerable 
importance in handling railroad 
equipment is the B.S.A. truck 
mover, consisting of a B.S.A. 320 
ee. side valve engine with fan- 
operated air cooling mounted on 
a wheelbarrow-type chassis. The 
truck mover, which can be han- 
dled by a single semi-skilled work- 
er, is designed to operate in rail- 
road yards and sidings, and is 
useful for releasing expensive 
shunting engines for long distance 
work. The truck*mover is run 
along the rail until the hydraulic 
ram is under the railroad car. A 
simple control lifts the ram and 
thrusts it against the car. The 
clutch is then engaged and the 
truck mover moves the rail car 
along. The mover can shunt up 
to 100 tons of freight and can 
operate a turntable. The engine 
speed is 2,000 r.p.m., automatical- 
ly governed at all loads, while the 
average gasoline consumption is 
three pints per working hour. 


In the border area of efforts to 
speed up production efficiency in 
workshop and factory is the in- 
troduction of a newly patented 
pneumatic tube circuit. The sys- 
tem, which is based on a single 
pneumatic tube, permits dis- 


charge of cartridges at any of the 
20 receiving stations by means of 
acoustic control without the inter- 
vention of an exchange depart- 
ment. The inventors, J. W. Hal- 
pern and partners of London, 
have been operating only a few 
months, but have already re- 
corded substantial export orders 
for their ‘‘dialed dispatches,’’ 
particularly from Scandinavia. 


To sum up, it can be said that 
important novelties were shown 
only in the fork truck and pallet 
sections. It is obvious that the 
fork truck has captured the im- 
agination of the British since its 
wartime introduction by the 
Americans, and that it is now be- 
ing studied, re-designed and 
of British manufacture. As indi- 
cated by a growing trend in 
the United States, the tendency 
is toward specialization in produc- 
ing trucks for specific needs and 
problems. The growing use of 
pallets is quite naturally regarded 
by fork truck makers as a potent 
help in popularizing their product 
to non-users. It is the firm belief 
of experts, however, that only the 
introduction of a cheap expend- 
able pallet and its use as a stand- 
ard part of packing by most 
manufacturers can bring on a uni- 
versal adoption of the fork truck 
throughout Britain. 


GOOD DESIGN 
(Continued from Page 31) 


On train interiors, for example, 
where it is desirable to make small 
spaces seem larger, pale blues and 
greens tend to give an air of spa- 
ciousness. Earthy browns and 
greens are good for airplanes be- 
cause they produce a feeling of 
down-to-earth security. Two tones 
of the same eclor often make an 
object seem smaller. 


The designer should strive to 
solve the problems of production, 
distribution and sale of a product 
simultaneously. If a thing works 
well, it looks well, and conse- 
quently sells well. 

One of the nicest compliments I 
ever received was paid me by a 
farmer who, after looking at a 
tractor I had designed, said: ‘‘If 
it works half as well as it looks, 
I'll buy it.’’ 
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Getting down WE, 





By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 
Things You Can Do 
You can. collect transportation 
charges for goods delivered to a con- 
signee, although another person 


promised to pay the charges. In 
Mayor v. Bennett, 189 Pac. (2d) 186, 
Okla., it was shown that a truck driver 
received certain C.O.D. shipments of 
plumbing supplies from a supply com- 
pany consigned to one Contway. 
When he unloaded the supplies Cont- 
way was not present, and he left the 
shipment at Contway’s place of busi- 
ness without payment for the C.O.D. 
charges. Later it developed that Cont- 
way was a plumber working for a 
building owner named Mayor who had 
purchased the supplies. The lower 
court held that the truck company 
could not recover payment from 
Mayor, but the higher court reversed 
the verdict, saying that where a party 
orally promises to pay for goods trans- 
ported or furnished another, and the 
credit is extended to the promisor, the 
oral contract does not fall within the 
statute of frauds and therefore is valid. 

You can sue under the Tucker Act 
for due freight charges, and 
awarded a favorable verdict. In 
American President Lines v. United 
States, 75 Fed. Supp. 110, the court 
held that a suit in the Admiralty Act 
is not the remedy if the cargo is 
owned by the United States. 

You can avoid liability for damage 
to a shipment by proving that you 
acted as a private carrier. This rule 
is applicable although you have a 
certificate to operate as a common 
carrier. See Birkes v. Lloyds Casualty 
Insurer, 209 S. W. 438, Texas. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t combine two certificates 
or permits and use them to broaden 
your transportation rights. For ex- 
ample, in Enid Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., v. State, 190 Pac. (2d) 150, Okla., 
it was shown that a motor carrier held 
two certificates of public convenience 
and necessity as a Class A motor car- 
rier, permitting transportation of 
freight from two terminal points. The 
higher court held that the Public 
Service Commission could not legally 
authorize this carrier. to combine the 
service specified by the two certifi- 
cates. 

You can’t ask assistance of a court 
to revoke permits or certificates 
awarded by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, Inc., v. Waterman S. S. Corp., 
68 S. Ct. 431, the Supreme Court held 
that orders of the CAB as to certifi- 
cates for overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation cannot be reversed by a 
court before they are approved by the 
President of the United States, and 
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after his approval his final orders can- 
not be reversed by a court because 
such orders embody presidential dis- 
cretion. 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


You can lawfully refuse to deliver 
stored merchandise to a person who 
fails to prove that he is legal owner 
of the merchandise. For example, in 
Frolic v. Republic Warehouse Corp., 
77 N. E. (2d) 844, Ill, one Frolic sued 
the Republic Warehouse Corp. to gain 
possession of stored merchandise, 
claiming that he had purchased the 
warehouse receipts representing the 
merchandise. However, the testimony 
established that no legal contract for 
sale of the merchandise to Frolic was 
ever consummated between Frolic and 
the owner of the receipts. The higher 
court held that the warehouse com- 
pany need not deliver the merchandise 
to Frolic. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t refuse to pay today’s 
value of merchandise destroyed 
through negligence of your employes. 
In ‘Saporiti v. Austin A. Chambers 
Co., 58 Atl. (2d) 387, Conn., it was 
shown that furniture and other house- 
hold goods stored in a warehouse 
were destroyed by fire in 1945. The 
owner sued the warehouseman and 
proved the original cost of the furni- 
ture and its value during the years 
1943 and 1944. An expert witness, on 
the value of such articles, was per- 
mitted to testify that the furniture 
would have cost about 20 percent more 
to buy at the time of the loss. The 
lower court decided that the loss re- 
sulted from negligence of the ware- 
house company’s employes and held 
the warehouse company liable for the 
value of the furniture on the date it 
was destroyed. The higher court ap- 
proved the verdict, saying: “Indirect 
evidence of value was all that could 
be offered. In determining that value, 
the original cost of the furniture, the 
way in which its use had affected it, 
and the increased cost of buying new 
furniture were all elements which 
might properly be considered.” 

You can’t depend upon United States 
weather reports to relieve you from 
liability for damage to stored mer- 
chandise. In Seaboard Corp. v. Elm- 
hurst, Inc., 68 Fed. Supp. 169, the 
testimony proved that during the 
night valuable chattels in safekeeping 
of a bailee were destroyed because 
of a northeast wind which attained 
the “unpredicted velocity of hurricane 
force.” The bailee contended that it 
was not liable because it could not 
anticipate a storm of such violence, 
since the United States weather re- 
ports predicted only an ordinary storm. 


In holding the bailee liable the higher 
court said: “If company (bailee) js 
to escape liability on the theory of in. 
evitable accident, then surely it mus 
establish by convincing proof that the 
disaster was brought about by causes 
beyond the control of anyone. This 
it has not done in this case . . 


PACKAGING 
Things You Can Do 


You can use a trademark similar to 
an old trademark if the public wil 
not be deceived. In Wilhartz v. Ture 
Products Inc., 164°Fed. (2d) 731, it 
was shown that a company used the 
name “Auto Shampoo” and “Ca 
Shampoo” on its packages of liquid 
soap. Another company started using 
the name “Hurricane Auto Shampoo.’ 
The first company sued the last user, 
but the higher court refused to order 
the latter to stop using “Auto Sham- 
poo,” saying: “‘Auto Shampoo’ and 
‘Car Shampoo’ have no subtle or fan- 
ciful meaning to us. These words are 
merely descriptive of the product.” 


You can sue and recover full dam- 
ages from one who negligently dam- 
aged a motor truck used in your regu- 
lar business. For example, in Holt y 
Pariser, 5 Atl. (2d) 89, Pa., a packing 
company sued to recover damages re- 
sulting from a collision between its 
truck and another truck. The com- 

any asked the court to allow i 
2,305.54, of which $516.54 was fo 
cost of repairs to the truck and $1,7# 
for hire of a substitute truck until re 
pairs were completed 149 days afte 
the accident. The higher cour 
awarded $2,305.54 damages, and said: 
“Plaintiff may recover $1,788 for th 
hire of a substitute truck until the 
repairs were completed . . . Th 
truck was hired for 149 working day 
at $1 per hour, and this was show 
to be the reasonable rental value @ 
a truck in the locality.” 


Things You Can't Do 


In Banks v. Watts, 44 S. E. (2d) 
510, Georgia, a trespasser sued a com- 
pany for damages to compensate for 
burns he sustained from steam whic 
an employe permitted to escape from 
a pipe. The company’s counsel argueé 
that it could not be liable because the 
injured person was a_ trespasset 
Nevertheless the higher court held 
that the company was liable becaus 
its employe negligently let the steam 
escape. The court said: 

“To look out along the course @ 
the projected stream and ascertain jj 
the way was clear would have re 
quired but a moment’s notice. 
deflection of the pipes downward, © 
to protect them by hoods was feasible. 

You can’t refuse to pay agreed sal- 
ary to an employe discharged befor 
his term of employment expired. 
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Magness v. Madden 207 S. W. (2d) 
714, Ark. one Madden sued to re- 
cover damages for breach of a con- 
tract of employment. Madden proved 
that he was employed as manager of 
the Earle Co. for a term of five years 
at a salary of $350 per month. The 
contract was in writing and signed by 
the parties. Madden entered upon du- 
ties July 1 and cortinued until No- 
yember 3, when he was discharged. 
He sought damages in the amount of 
$3000. The testimony showed that 
Madden was unable to obtain employ- 
ment for twelve months after his dis- 
charge, and he spent $700 looking for 
employment. In holding Madden en- 
titled to recover $8,000 damages, the 
court said: “It would not be reason- 
able to suppose that it was intended 
that the appellee (employer) should 
have the right to terminate the con- 
tract at will...” 


MARKETING 


Things You Can Do 


You can hold an agent or employe 
personally liable on a contract made 
for his employer, if the agent neglects 
to inform you that he represents the 
employer. See Riss, 198 S. W. (2d) 
347. 
You cAN continue to operate your 
manufacturing plant even if city of- 
ficials enact a new zoning ordinance. 

In Lynch v. Hills-Gale, 54 Atl. (2d) 
723, N. J.. a company had for many 
years operated a plant. Homes were 
from time to time built in the vicinity 
of the plant and around it. Then the 
city passed an ordinance prohibiting 
any industrial plants or business 
structures in this vicinity. Since the 
company’s plant was in_ operation 
before passage of the ordinance, the 
higher court held that it was not af- 
fected by the new ordinance. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t refuse to pay damages 
equal to the profit the other party 
would have earned had you _ not 
breached the contract. In Springer v. 
O'Brien, 190 Pac. (2d) 341, Kan., the 
testimony showed facts as follows: A 
manufacturer appointed one Springer 
as sole distributor of its products and 
accessories for the term of two years. 
As consideration for the exclusive 
franchise or agency Springer paid the 
manufacturer $4,000. Springer im- 
mediately upon signing the contract 
undertook to sell the accessories, es- 
tablished a warehouse, traveled 
throughout the territory, engaged lo- 

dealers, solicited and obtained 
orders, but the manufacturer refused 
to furnish or ship the accessories 
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Warehouse Executive—eighteen years ex- 
perience cold storage and general mer. 
chandise; presently employed as general 


manager, interested in relocating. Address 
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ordered out by Springer. Springer 
sued the manufacturer for $20,000 
damages. The lower court held in 
favor of Springer and the higher court 
approved the verdict. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


Things You Can Do 


You can get a refund of overpaid 
federal income taxes if you file the 
claim within three years after you 
filed the income tax return, or within 
two years after you overpaid the taxes. 
In Collector of Internal Revenue v. 
Liberty Company, 68 S. Ct. 229, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the term “overpayment” 
means any payment in excess of that 
which is property due. Hence an ex- 
cess payment may be an error in 
mathematics or error in judgment of 
the taxpayer, or in interpretation of 
facts or law. And this law is appli- 
cable whether the error is committed 
by the taxpayer or by the revenue 
agents . 

You can compel consideration of all 
parties, including disinterested trus- 
tees, in a plan to reorganize a corpora- 
tion. In Olson v. Rossetter, 77 N. E. 
(2d) 652, Ill, it was shown that a 
corporation was encumbered with first 
and second mortgage liens to secure 
an indebtedness of $1,400,000. Some 
of the earlier maturing bonds were 
paid, but others were defaulted, and 
a suit to foreclose the first mortgage 
lien was instituted. Before the fore- 
closure a proceeding was started for 


reorganization of the corporation. The 
higher court held that although the 
trustees were not parties to the plan 
of reorganization, their views must be 
duly considered. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t deduct 50 percent profits 
as long term ‘capital assets, in your 
federal income tax returns if the prof- 
its were derived from your regular or 
secondary business. See W. D. Haden 
Co. v. Commissioner, 165 Fed. (2d) 
588. Here the Haden Lime Co. ac- 
quired a lease on gravel-producing 
land. The higher court held that the 
loss from sale of the land was all 
capital loss although leasing land was 
not the company’s regular business. 

You can’t avoid or reduce your 
federal income tax payments by ac- 
quiring a partner in name only. See 
Nordling v. Commissioner, 166 Fed. 
(2d) 703. This court held that no 
valid partnership exists, which can be 
recognized for federal income tax 
purposes, unless the new partner con- 
tributed capital or services. 

You can’t make a valid contract 
under which a corporation is author- 
ized to manage another corporation’s 
business. In Long Park, Inc. v. Tren- 
ton-New Brunswick Theatres Co., 77 
N. E. (2d) 633, N. Y., the B. F. Keith 
Corp., organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, had for some 
time been acting as manager of all 
theatres leased and operated by the 
Trenton-New Brunswick Theatre Corp. 
= higher court held this agreement 
void. 


QUESTION BOX 


QUEsTION: We understand that a 
warehouseman is liable for loss or 
damage to stored goods which he 
moves into another warehouse with- 
out notice to the customer. How 
about moving the goods to different 
locations in the same warehouse? Se- 
curity Warehouse and Transfer Co. 

Answer: The liability of a ware- 
houseman for loss of or damage to 
stored goods moved without permis- 
sion from the customer to another 
location is based on contract breach. 
In other words, a warehouseman who 
agrees to store goods in a specific 
warehouse breaches his contract when 
he moves the goods into another ware- 
house. Hence, the warehouseman be- 
comes liable for any and all losses. 
Now, therefore, the identical law is ap- 
plicable if the warehouseman agrees 
to store goods in a stipulated loca- 
tion in a warehouse and without con- 
sent of the owner moves the goods 
into another location in the same ware- 
house. By so doing the warehouse- 
man breaches his contract and is liable 
as an insurer. But the warehouse- 
man may avoid liability if he proves 
that the owner gave his permission to 
move the goods, or that the owner 
knew that it was a custom of the 
warehouseman to transfer the goods 
from place to place during their stor- 
age 

QuesTION: Is an employer liable 
for injuries to employes during trans- 
portation to and from work if the em- 


ployer furnishes the transportation? 


Fritzwater Company. 

Answer: Yes, the employer is liable 
because the courts hold that the em- 
ploye is within the scope of his em- 
ployment while being transported by 
his employer. See Inge, 208 S. W. 
(2d) 867. Also, see Terrell. 126 S. W. 
2d) 752. This court held that an em- 
ployer is not liable for injuries to an 
employe who rides in his own auto- 
mobile, although the employer fur- 
nished gasoline, oil, etc. and other 
expenses for operation of the car. 


QuesTIon: Is there any plan by 
which we can avoid future suits by 
employes for lawyer fees, back wages, 
etc., under the Fair Labor Standard 
Act? We: have had some suits by 
employes and want to avoid future 
losses, as in one case we had to pay 
$4,300 plus additional expenses. Wil- 
liams Warehouse and Storage. 

ANSWER: Yes, you can avoid these 
liabilities by having your employes 
sign contracts not to work overtime, 
or by instructing your employes not 
to work overtime. See Blakely, 208 
S. W. (2d) 902, reported during the 
past month. This court refused to 
hold an employer liable for overtime 
to employes who worked overtime 
against instructions of the employer. 
These instructions were given at the 
time the employes took employment 
and the suits were filed many mon 
later. 
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Cagle a Vistribution 





For our readers’ convenience, 


to one person only are ar- 


items referring 
ranged alphabetically according to the individuals’ names. Company news 
or changes aducting' mare than one individual are arranged alphabetically 


by company names. A 


Alfred J. Crooks, executive vice presi- 
dent of Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc., 
was elected vice president of the Second 
Division Assn., organized by World War 
| veterans of Belleau Woods and Meuse- 
Argonne, during the recent reunion in 
Cleveland. As a marine in the Second Di- 
vision, Alfred J. Crooks saw active duty in 
these two offensives. 

Clancy W. Dayhoff, has been appointed 
director of public relations for the Los 
Angeles Harbor Dept. 





George F. Fijux has been appointed vice 
president of Henry J. Comens, Inc., import- 
export trucking and warehousemen. (Vit- 
kauskas) 





Chester C. Fisk, former city manager of 
Berkeley, has been appointed to the post 
of manager of the Industrial Dept. of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 





Abraham Waldo French has rejoined 
Pan American as district sales manager in 
Boston. Alfred C. Meyer, formerly Boston 
district manager, has been transferred to 
Buffalo from which point he will cover 
upstate New York and Canadian points. 
Mr. French was with Pan American for a 
decade before going to Trans World Air- 
lines as manager at Logan Airport, Boston. 





Walter Holland, a native of Arkansas, 
has been appointed regional representa- 
tive of the National Highway Users Con- 
ference for the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 





John C. Kuster has joined the Scherer 
Freight Lines as traffic manager. 





George Miller has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Newgren Co. 
which engineers, develops and sells special- 
ized farm equipment for use as attach- 
ments to the Willys-Overland Jeep. 





Frank H. Prusa has been elected vice 
president in charge of operations, National 
Terminals Corp., Cleveland, O. Mr. Prusa 
has been with National Terminals Corp. 
for 30 years. 





Gordon Ross, who for many years has 
been associated with the Overland Terminal 
Warehouse Co. of Los Angeles, was elected 
president and manager of that organiza- 
tion. 





M. W. Rowell, former executive director 
of the Committee on Small Business of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, and 
special consultant to the U. S. Senate on 
Small Business, has been named Washing- 
ton, D. C., representative for Service 
Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich. and 


Somerville, Mass. 
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items are similarly arranged. 


Edward J: Schmidt has been appointed 
assistant to the general superintendent of 
motor vehicle equipment, Railway Express 
Agency. 





John Taylor, member of the Traffic Dept., 
American Trucking Assns., Inc., has been 
appointed executive secretary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Trucking Assn. by the 
Board of Directors. 





Milton E. Taylor, former traffic manager 
for Consolidated Vultee, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of Lyon Commer- 
cial Export, a division of Lyon Van & 
Storage Co. Taylor will handle traffic for 
the three Lyon plants in Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and Burbank which process, pack 
and ship aircraft and general commodities 
for export. 


Eastern Air Lines has appointed Thomas 
P. Gilroy, who was former traffic and sales 
manager in Charleston, S. C., as traffic 
and sales manager in Hartford. Henry J. 
Johnson has been named supervisor of air 
cargo procedures with headquarters at the 
company's home office in New York. L. G. 
Schaefer, former station manager in Talla- 
hassee, Fla., has been appointed traffic 
and sales manager and station manager 


in Charleston, S. C. 





The Electric Storage Battery Co. has 
appointed Thomas G. Tynan to succeed 
Harry W. Beedle as manager Boston 
Branch. Mr. Beedle has retired after more 
than 38 years’ service. Herbert H. Warren 





has been appointed assistant manager, 
New York Branch. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has ap- 


pointed Richard W. Corns. as general traf- 
fic manager. He replaces Henry J. Zim- 
merman, the oldest employe in point of 
service, who has been named assistant to 
the vice president and assigned to special 
administrative duties. (Kline) 





International Harvester has made the 
following changes in branch personnel: 
J. R. Scott has been appointed branch 
manager at Grand Island, Nebr., replac- 
ing C. R. Russell, who has retired. L. E. 
Rykken, was appointed branch manager at 
Watertown, S. Dak. E. A. Zeitner, was ap- 
pointed branch manager at Madison, Wis. 





Pan American Airways has appointed 
Herbert F. Milley, manager of the Central 
Sales Region. Replacing Mr. Milley as 
eastern regional manager will be Samual 


F. Leib. 


Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., materials 
handling equipment manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. has appointed 


George R. Brockway as sales manager. He 
was formerly assistant sales manager and 
central regional sales manager. Lloyd C, 
Backart, formerly president and sales man. 
ager since incorporation of the firm, will 
continue actively in the company as chair. 
man of the board. William W. St. Cyr has 
been appointed a sales representative jn 
the states of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
Richard R. Williams has been appointed 
direct sales representative for the Toledo 
O. territory. 


Trailmobile Co. has appointed James A, 
Bardsley, who was formerly manager of 
Indianapolis, Ind. branch, as assistant sales 
manager for the company at Cincinnati, O, 
The appointment of Alan Waddell as man- 
ager of distributor sales was also made, 
Mr. Waddell is former president and 
general manager of Miller Trailers, Ine, 
of Brandenton, Fla. E. W. Rowland, former- 
ly in charge of the order department, was 
named to assist Mr. Waddell. H. R. Bur. 
dick has been placed in charge of sales 
engineering and order departments, with 
F. J. Wipper as assistant in the order 
department. Trailmobile has disposed of its 
motor truck and cab production activities 
to a new company formed to take it over, 
the Truck Cab Manufacturers, Inc. of Cin. 
(Wimmer) 


cinnati. 


Trans World Airline has appointed James 
H. de Revere as district manager in Bos 
ton. He succeeds A. W. French who has 
accepted a position with Pan American 
Airways. Louis P. Marechal, manager of 
sales research and market development 
has been promoted to director of pas- 
senger sales, succeeding James E. Haw- 
thorne, who resigned to become general 
manager of Allied Van Lines, Inc., at 
Chicago. Stanley G. Markusen has been 
appointed manager of public relations for 
Europe with headquarters in Paris. Abdul 
Fattah Kazamel has been appointed as 
public relations representative for Egypt. 


American Warehousemen's Association, 
Merchandise Division president, J. Leo 
Cooke recently attended several Boston 
meetings in connection with his presidential 
duties. Mr. Cooke, who is vice president 
of Lehigh Warehouse and Transportation 
Co., states that warehousing in general was 
discussed at these meetings. A feature of 
the meetings was an informal dinner at 
which Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., president 
Wiggins Terminals, Inc., was host. 


Junior World Trade Assn. of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
elected the following officers: President 
George W. Schmitz, Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Co.; vice president, Jack M. 
Weese, Funch Edye & Co.; secretary, Bruce 
A. McClelland, Frazer and Hansen, Ltd.: 
treasurer, John J. Buckley, American Presi- 
dent Lines. Board members, in addition to 
the officers, are: Edward A. Myers, Jr. 
Otis McAllister & Co.; Reno J. Frances- 
chi, Betz Brothers and Co.; Charles M. 
Freeman, Tidewater Associated Oil Co.: 
Francis Novitzky, American President Lines: 
and Joseph A. Wagstaff, S & W Fine Food. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
ef services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, 
ling, hauling, labeling,* motor transportation, 

ng, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 


hand- 
moth- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA| 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


®@ South 13th St., Birmingham @ 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 


Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc 





@ STORAGE 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA | 
| STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
{ Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 





4 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample i: 
bution, sorting, stevedoring end verious other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. | includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Household Storage 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Werchousemen's Association 
American Chain af Werchouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce Street 8 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

8.5. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all poin 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
E.W. Florida Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 








PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


15 East Jackson Street 





STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Complete Service Private Sidings 
Fireproof Free Switching 











UTTLE ROCK, ARK. | New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 











Caaery 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display 


facilities and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


~ & Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

CHICAGO 8 EW YORK 18 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 7 aT TIWEST 42ND ST, 
7 Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


OPERATING W 
N PRINCIPAL CAL 


EKI 


ries 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 





1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE. | 
Bill Elliott, Manager 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 








STORAGE 
e DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exctusivety Sprinklered—A.D.T. 











LOS ANGELES. CAL. eeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeee ee eee 
(a 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 















VAN & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 


eeooveeveeee® 





International Harvester Co. details in D.A. for 
October its methods for educating foremen in the. 
standardization and improvement of materials han- 
dling methods. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities a 
































































































































LOS ANGELES, CAL | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | ol 
Overland Terminal Warehouse HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY ' 
240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Sessa by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. Largest and most complete storage and trucking service 
Los Angeles 21 Goauties to ten Taman Seattied, 
General Merchandise Storage I pn Bag Rares Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. V 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Cus Bonded Wareh No. ll 
aut fee dod sete oh : = — =. ine Phone Underhill 7500 
For Complete Information Write Us Direet ee STREET VAN & STORAGE 
or Handle with Our Associates 1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. Complete Hous@hold Goods eS 
CHIEAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 Service 
4383 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. Pool Car Distribution 
Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad ms go dee Gan Ge , = 
LOS ANGELES, CAL | ee RE oy SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. (jo ae rT 
PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 
LOS ANGELES, CAL | REPUBLIC VAN & STORAGE CO. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE Genera Merchandise 
147,000 sq. ft. in downtown L. A. 9 car switch covered dock— United States Customs and 
emall blocks of for lease. Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
COAST TO ‘COAST VAN SERVICE omen DItiOt 890 Foo Cay iatibtion 
14 No. Alameda P 
Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 San Francisco Warehouse Company = s<N’ rraNciscO 7 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | MEMBER: Allied Distripution, tas. 7 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co.| | SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
ee FAGPRINKLERED—A. = ee Pree Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded | 
Storage Rep oad by Drow Seine Drayage Drayage Service 
240,000 Square Feet = 117 Pieces Motor Equipment King and Company “ 
New York Chicage San Francisce Draymen == 
OAKLAND, CAL | pon aoa DENVER, COLO. | gas egos ge ue 
' ‘ bonnes 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE a aye D WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying ‘ , TELEPHONE AL. $49) 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENTER 2 LOLURADO 
) HOWARD TERMINAL Sat tlectlon Private * siding C. oe ae aw Also pone 
95 Market Street, Oakland 4 eve 
Warehouses Steamer Piers Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 
SACRAMENTO, CAL 





‘LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — aes 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 11°¢ SACRAMENTO 6 

































SACRAMENTO, CAL | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President A 
Modern, fireproof warehouses— 

WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. =o bh Storage Ca. 
108 K Street Sacramento, Cal. eee 

Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse Office 2630 Blake St. DENVER, COLORADO 
Specializi im General Merchandise and Household Goods. & Reprssented Sy = ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC 
Private 8i on SP.R.R.—4. Car Capacity. Distribution of CHICAGO 8 Vis r NEW YORK 18 
Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 60,000 feet, 1525- NEWBERRY AVE. ote al Mt WEST 42ND ST. 
sprinklered. Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 1 

HIRE a 
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and Iirms are Arranged Alphabetically 





DENVER, COLO. | 


WEICKER secre" 


Service 


*Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
pee! Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 

We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 

regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT. 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C6 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Bert ‘ve 
Agent, Allied Vee Lines 




















LA JUNTA, COLO. | 


SERVING the ARKANSAS VALLEY 
of SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 
WITHIN TRADE TERRITORY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Save Excessive LCL Freight 
Spot Carloads * — Distribute From 


Security Warehouses, INC. 


La Junta, Colorado 


™ | eR 








719 East First Street 


Fireproof — Sprinklered — Mi ded — Insured 











PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W. A.— A. W. A. —Colo. W. A. 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 


General Office and Warehouse 
200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE | ia 
= oS stibutien = oe hold ee SMerehuntine Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


+ Rap nioniod by LES DRETRIBTTION BEC 
curcacos a ny uetw york 
+923 NEWOERRY AVE 8 wets! 42mm 
Mon 51 Ponn.6.0967 





MEABER 
ALG 














128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
TRANSFER & 


WWEICKER stone 


© Modern Sprinklered Building © Pool Car Distribution 


Rdusehold and Merchandise © Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 


+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
Bion The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, 
Shipping 


N. ¥., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 








Member 











HARTFORD, CONN. 











Warehousing andDistribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWTY & CO. 
1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 




























HARTFORD, CONN. [ naomi 


ox THE DOYLE STORAGE COMPANY 


iJ 4 % Formerly Sillence Warehouse Co., Inc. 

335 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Fi-eproof Warehouses 
MWA CWA CMTA CofC 

















aE Pee 
us - CO., Ine 


410 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN 
U. S. Bonded Warehouses 00! Car Distribution Household and 
Merchandise facilities Private Siding Our fleet covers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts doily Wetetietn at Bridgeport, Conn., and Spring 
field, Mass 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


and WA! R E HO 





HARTFORD, CONN. } Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 
NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


RA. CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, CONN. 





Fae, sq. ft. of ‘Storage Space—Bell System 
moat Fietype a shipments via. N. Y., 
& H. ft. R. 
vAk unas OFFICE AND DISPLAY SPACE AND 
onc, TELEPHONE SERVICE AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 








EW HAVEN, CONN. | 
he ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


erry Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 
Paden & Storage U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded 


Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 
Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of AWA—Conn. WA—New Haven C of C. 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 

Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars ited. 

Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. | CTORAGE and DISTRIBUTION . 





THE SMEDLEY CO 
165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Members: 
AWA, NFWA. CWA, New Haven 


Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
NEW YORK 18 
Tl) WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








EHICAGO 8. Ws 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE 
Mon.5531 








NEW a CONN. R, CORR. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
West Haven Trucking Company 


Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Warehousemen’'s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
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TORRINGTON, Established 1860 
PN Tet J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


One of New Engiland’s Largest Trans- 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, 


Parts of Connecticet 
uted in All Pa a 
& Worcester, Mest. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 
700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Dis 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concret nkler System— 
A.D.T. Service—Insurance Rate 12 Cents. 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. 














WASHINGTON, D. ¢. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | ore than two million cuble 
feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


qi 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 Ye &, 8.8. 
Washingtes, 8.6 














MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commereial 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Private Siding 











MIAMI, FLA. f 
f 


82- NORTHEAST 26th STREET 
MIAMI 37. FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE 82-7671 





m @ WAREHOUSING 
= @ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
=~. @ COMMERCIAL HAULING 


ule =: 
SA SS @ SIDINGS ON BOTH RAILROADS 


muiAM, FLA_| 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 











U. S CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen's Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1206 














WASHINGTON, D. C. [~~ W. E. EDGAR, Mgr. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF ete a ae . 
First, K and L Streets, N. ‘ashington 
Large buildings of mod: total floor area 204,000 
Nacare feet of which 109,000 equare feet is of con- 
CONSIGN 8 S VIA B. & o. R. R. 


rooms for protection 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 




















WASHINGTON, D.C./ Betadtiohed 1901 
feeX) UNITED * STATES 
( Hater} STORAGE COMPANY 
418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


Member of N.F.WA—W.W.A, 








Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 

Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 

. 4 687 East Bay St. - - + Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








ST. PETERSBURG, FLA | Pe a ge 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 





Household Goods 
prinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 


TAMPA, FLA | 


® 








“Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWELI 





yWAREHO 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 














[ & 
LEE Field Warehousing 
: Rate 





TERMINAL fentneis Seo Storage 


Alli 
P. O. Box 2309} Netenel Mevas 














Member of AWA—J.WA. 


ae / Me sey — TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA-AWI 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. o Ww. DORAN, President ATLANTA, GA. | 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Fres. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
xrr-trta YEARS OF aunvice IN tum sromace, | | SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE ; 
Dasa. sa0te SQUARE FEET GFACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 603-650 Mompiries $8. 5. W.-Seu. BR 
SEDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. Mere ben Sachem mer Peel Car Distribution 
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Firms Arranged Alphabeticall 
iim 00 - ni a AURORA, ILL. | 


SAVANNAH | 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 














WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 605 SPRUCE STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Post Office Box 1187 PHONE 4207 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution | General Merchandise Storage 
Local Cartage—Custom ied—State Bond POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ° SIDING C. B. & Q. B. R. 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | _W. CARL SHEETS, President 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
| WHEN smIFPIVG GooDs TO General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


HONOLULU a ~~~ papel 


to us and the will be given our best attention. Medern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. 


ee pce Warehouse Compan 


417 W. OHIO &ST., CHICAG 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 


WOROLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 
Loutnsurence — Collections — Distribution Service AMERICAN CHAIN. OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. “a : a ! 


P.O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “‘“HONCONTRA” 


ee 
————— 























@HICAGO, ILL | 


"he Dittatbutour Nowa Croup 


« Represented ty Mimted 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
11 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 209s 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.S531 























te CHICAGO, ILL. --= Call W. a Marshall 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
ielormaties on 82 Member Warehouses 


PLVE 

















= — 








CHECK THESE FEATURES: 
Modern Buildingse 





COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 

































Choice Locations Receiving c. 0. D. 

Low Insurance Storing Sight Drafts 
Responsible Management —~—— Marking Invoicing 
Spacious Switch Tracks Weighing Collections 
Ample Truck Loading Doors Reconditioning Stock Control 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities Shipping Inventories 
Streamlined Handling Equipment Freight Payments 

Trop Cart Comolideted "? GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

Pool Com Obertbated CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 

Rallway Express METROPOLITAN SECTION AND j,,°%0' rresigate Vi y 
Cool R Crooks Terminal E 
a oy ADJACENT TERRITORY facilities. Phone, 2 
Space Rentals for Private Storage wire or write us oue 


Office Space regarding your 


Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 





a Yolo) 43 TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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CHICAGO, | Tue TraprrionaL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 


261-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
frem Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 





ed 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 


- 














: if Oy, Sato: NMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


ES 





am"! ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 


-: se 8 SHEFFIELD AVE. CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 002 








Particular Services for Particular Clients 


arehouse Locations 
PACKING, CRATING. SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
ice Removals A Specialty 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 

Preferred van service to and from 36 States—Agents and 
warehouses in principal cities—2 Fireproof warehouses in 


Chicago. In Chicago we specialize in local moving, storage, 
packing, shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office 
mov: 


or factory re 
Office and Warehouse Skokie Warehouse 
5826 North Clary Street 8109 North Cicero Avenue 
Telephone: EDGewater 8320 Telephone: Skokie 41 








CHICAGO, ILL f 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Cemplete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


A 
United V- 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5267 
3547 Montrose Ave. irving 6074 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet ef Padded Vam 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 





gents : 
‘ines, Inc. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“4-hour watchman service, 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&O, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














Member: N.F.W.A. 
Allied 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Van Lines 


SERVING a & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 





p Your Shipments to 


eS JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 
6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 


Rogers Park 0033 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 58 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, tll. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 


Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 

















CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 
@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Seo 
@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 

eries. 


B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of 


@ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. 


ence. 

& Reprssented dy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
cH 18. 
ee. at 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 














CHICAGO, ILL | WaTIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Erway Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 


MC 42866 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 


CHICAGO, ILL | Sprinklered Building 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 


warenousinc CORP. Poor cars 
Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 


1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone—Seeley 3345 
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and 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
Ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage. 
Office and Rental Requirements 


SMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
L. * CANAL 6811 


CHICAGO 8, IL 











Lecate your Office 
, and Warehouse in Chicago’s 
NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

- - pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 


ings. 
NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5608 
N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE Co. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 











CHICAGO, ILL. l 


y= ) 1] w/ e V4 
 & WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


"Gy Ale AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATIO 

















. 
* 


Cy Mee AMERICAN WARE 


SOO TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE = Economical Way” 
Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in trensit. One-half million sq. ft. 





Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Floor 
Load Units for 
Lease 

Near the Loop 















CHICAGO, ILL | MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


POOL*CAR AND PRIVATE SIDING 
POOL TRUCK DISTRIBUTION Chicage & Northwestern R.R 


SUMMIT CORPORATION 


1029-1051 N. Throop Street Chicago, Itinois 
Phone Armitage 6400 








CHICAGO, ILL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merehandise 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the leop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal supervision. 





Pool Car Distribution. 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘ag 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
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CHICAGO, ILL | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


836 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Werehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial enable a to negotiate 





resources 
loans right in our o 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Bervice 
Bottling In Bond 














Phenes: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4003 





3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 


MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
Pres., R. E. Schuetz — Gen. Mgr., Russ Barrett 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie 





Location—10 miles from Peoria, I1l.; 165 miles from 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
SMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & ~~ 
45,000 Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Construction 











Sprintlerse” @ Heated o@ Private Siding 
8-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks 
Free Switching ~ _ @ Sante Fe @ & 
Illinois Central @ Rock Island 
@ Chicago & Illinois Muidiand @ and P&PU 
Railroads 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway ... Railway .. . Highwey Meef"' 
With the most modern and most unusual River-Roil-Truek Ter- 


minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
ReneS Sey Sey Set on, Se Canes Sains A Se 





fion. Served by six large railroads, man freight lines and 
the American e@ Line, Mississippi Volley f Barge Line, Unica 
Barge Line and independent towing eperations. 


Merchandise ied food commodities of eve 
every port of the globe, can one pe en sch ‘ba seeeomcny 
stored, and then efficiently distributed f 

Write for booklet completely describing on many oe, services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 


& Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
HICAGO 8 NEW YORK I8 
th NEWBERRY AVE. Te TE WEST 42ND St, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967, 











CHICAGO, ILL | 
One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Il. 





FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


‘FORT WAYNE [ “iti mex" 7 | 





| =o _ STORAGE od o oo 


802-804 meen St., Fort ene a4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDING 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R.; Grand Rapids & ~ fl RR, 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Poo! Car Distribution 














FORT WAYNE, IND. | raeenta 
a) Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Fireproof Worchogsee~Gostealt Located—? R28. 
Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—P Distributors— 
° Local Cartage Service—Branch Office, Service. 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 








JOUET, ILL [ 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 


PETTIT’S Wannouse co. 


ae Sp Se Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE, & HHG. POOL 


B ceereeere 
REPRESENT ATIF —- 
RTE MR.W. 5. MARSHA 


TELEPHONE 














JOUET, ILL. f 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution . Motor Freight Service 
Lecated on Rock Island R. R. * Free Switching 








GARY, IND. | Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrafly 
poe = es _— Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our 

GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 
10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 














JOLIET, ILL [ 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1648 


' 150 Paper Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Sq. of modern warehouse space, located 
on the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and ad tee switch- 


ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically ay Sprinkioved Throughout 

















HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES : 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 

General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution . 
Established 1922 (Hammond phone—Sheffield 3780) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Pres. (Chicago phones—Saginaw 4411, 4412) 
ine an: go rt ee Tek d within enlcage a tog dictrict, Traseit oiding 
SERVICE “FEATURES—Movor Premises—hourly del. to Metro, Chicago 
Mem! of American Indiana War "s Ase 


baton Indiana “chamber r Commerce 





s=mlsl. m  %I\l\st rm 








172 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROGAN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
Indionapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
MOVING + PACKING + CRATING + SHIPPING 





WAREMOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | meeoaenyaue 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St., Phone: LAckawanna 4-0063 New York 18, N. Y. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





$30 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Hi. 


Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. | 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~ Riley 5513 
Ht Complete Sewice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230° WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 

Merchandise—Cold Sterage—Peeol Car 








KB. W. HARDESTY. Oune 


" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Telephone 4413 


622 Broadway 
Local dds wa 


lg ING CSTOR v E—C probdesite: 


Por I 1 Distribut 
d Pool Car 











SOUTH BEND, IND. | suniae danmenineaner 


CARTAGE, INC. 





1721 Circle Avenue South Bend 21 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION . CARTAGE 
WAREHOUSING * FORWARDING 


Private Sidings on C.S.S. & S.B. R.R. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 
401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 
Modern Brick Werioun, ey 80,000 Square Feet. 
Siding on C. M. d. Free Switching from 
Other Roads. Motor Frat it , 3 ¥, 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 




















CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. C Re aa 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


. 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


For Efficient Warehousing 
+ Merchandise 


ale). 





DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines ves 9, la. 














one Household Goods 
DES MOINES, IOWA [ii ointer American Chain of Warehouses 


Suteate e Siting Free a. from 
Fire } Oth 
Preof y a 
Ww berry 
flee TRANSFER & STORAGE C “ae P 








Motnes 
Members” A BA NW An leW.A. 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 


bution Service, Inc. 
nationally known accounts 
Service 











f AW.A.-May. W.A.-la. WA 


WHITE LINE 


Established 1880 
wi 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


120 ae ee ee ee ee ee 











DUBUQUE, IOWA Fees 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chicago Representative: National Lg my ae, 510 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. (7) — . Canal 5742 








ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 


U Wierd, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN, =, 
got 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A. D. T. Service 


DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 





Motor trucks = Lowe door yy! clients do the selling—We do 
the rest. U.S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse License No. 12-4, 


SS 
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KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


FOR OVERA QUARTER CENTUpy 


VING AND — 
STORAGE COR 





PACKING, MOVING SHIPPING-—PRIVATE SIDING 


AVEWN 

















SALINA, KANSAS 
= | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities ond 





te 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2808 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 
Sortsteing in MDSE Distrib 
ting Under Federal — 
sprinklered, lew insurance rates, Low banding 


costs. Located on Mississippi River — shi 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 

















Burnett BONDED Warehouses 
Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods ey 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 
Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 
149 Nerth Reck Isiand Ave., Wichits 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Werehouses 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass's 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc, 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing  facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
Forwarding—Fumigating—Storage—Cartage—Field Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 











WIOHITA, KANSAS | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 





13) EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEF1 


Leuisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gea’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 





Louisville Public Warehouse Company |. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA | &. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 











ware Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 

Office 402 No. Peters Street 





"0 You—Ontege NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








GY THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. S. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. 
Southern R. R. switchtrack . . . reciprocal switching .. . 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Louisiana- 
sprinklered 


Member American Warehousemen's Association 


GULF SHIPSIOE STORAGE CORPORATION. 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 
TERMINAL AND ont AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPR: RivER 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 North Front Street, New Orieess 16, Le Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAgnolie $35) 








NEW ORLEANS, LA | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. - = New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Cones 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch fracks T & 
NO-SP RR @ Reciprocal Switching ¢ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 











SHREVEPORT, LA | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 


Benant Acecciati, 


Louimana Motor SS Association 
South Wareb & Transiermen’s Association 


BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—=N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


























Incorporated 1905 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Seetee of A. W. A. 


HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 





Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 








MEABER 
7 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FA- 
CILITY FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Exclusive Agents for AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO: 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexico 





WARENHOUSEMEN'S 








BALTIMORE, MD. Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Catmden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distri ution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 











The effect on the Reed-Bulwinkle Act on transpor- 
tation will be discussed by G. Lloyd Wilson in the 
October issue of D.A. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. [~ 
= ye 
Te —————————— - 





Q 


on 


DAVIDSON 


IWERS 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 
Dependable Since 1896 
United Van Lines, Inc 


N.F.W.A. Md. F.W.A. 
Special Flat Bed Tracks 
for Lift Cases 
U. S. Customs Bonded 

















Draymen 
BALTIMORE, MD. { 
* VAN 
LINES 
INC. 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE [7 
The Most Complete Moving and Avante Organisation in Baltimore. 
Leng Distance Moving to 34 St rtificate gr |C-82452 
Tariff-independent Movers’ and Warehousemen's Assoc 








BOSTON, MASS. Owned and Operated by Merchant 
CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 sq. ft. some sprinklered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service, U. S. 
Customs and ys Revenue bonded space. 
.Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 


Warehouse Co. 




















CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


SERVICE 
Shipping 


GREATER BOSTON 


Household Goods Storage 


Packing- 
ii — 88 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES { 380 Green St., Cambridge 

CC en ee, oe, Oe ee, ee 








BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL *, 





Cf 
ef 
4 MERCHANDISE STORAGE ¥% 
Pool Car Distribution 


Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Protected By Member 
A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


Represented by 
George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


2 
Sp 


Se 








BOSTON, MASS. 


PACKING 





Established 1896 
MOVING 


STORING 


Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 


SHIPPING 


3175 Washington St. 


SEPTEMBER, 1948 











BOSTON, MASS. 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire a, 

Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 

Lechmere Warehouse, East RY Mass. 

Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 











Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 
A. vaneee LARKIN 


BOSTON, MASS. 
‘ Mer. 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
A.D.T. Service 


Connecting all railroads via 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 


Member of Mass. W. A. 


| W. A. KELSO 
Pres. 











CApitol 7-7576 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 
LAfayette 3-4667 


45 Commercial Wharf Boston 10, Mass. 
General Merchandise Storage Pool Car" Distribution 


Connection with all Railroads 
via Union Freight Railroad Co. 


Telephones: 














BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











A 


LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland express call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to ali points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise te be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 





> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 
NEW BEDFORD AREA 


the Best is 


an », NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
sii NY) WAREHOUSE co. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 

















400,000 SERVING NEW BEDPORD—CAPE CoD— 
Sq. Fe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. &{H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to 


suburbs and towns within 
e radius of fifty miles. 


A. W. A. 


menor | eh 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., | 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
S ca nded Wor inaoigg ses Poo! Car Distribution 
Mere ndise | fe ilities 
and M assa usetts daily 
Members 





Household and 
covers Connecticut 


Private Siding Our fleet 
Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. 
NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | e SINCE 1880 e 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK oats gE Sapaeoes 


PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY eg te tte for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. 
|. Mass. 


Telephone 
a 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





cc, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD i 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Poo! Car Distribution of Ali Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 














CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 

Modern concrete. buildings, fully sprinklered, 

serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 

Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 


merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 








DETROIT, MICH, | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 




















Leading air transportation authorities and staff correspondents team up for an authorita- 
tive discussion of significant developments in the October issue of D.A. 
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DETROIT, MICH. AN ASSOCIATED 





oéee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCTION ( 

* This ecient building was designed 
aie Gea a aan the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Mizimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING. GEN. MGR. 


Qe 4A nen kek SSH Oma x o> oo ee | 














e GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
PLAZA and 
8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
1921 E FERRY AVE. DETROIT 11, MICH. 
DETROIT, MICH.| 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON weet 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. 











Iu 
DETROIT 


the Best a 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 









en ll @ ie ol Ee -  - 















U.S. WAREHOUSE CO, Y. S. COLD STORAGE CO, 


QRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Corumbian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
Handled Thru Columbian 


. Aaqractanty 0 90% of All 
Member Y ¢ Ransesonted sy y une cerreseerice mac 
, AWA Settee ante nny eS a) 


LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern figeproof warehouse - 
N Lansing onernert for household storag 
MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS: 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing, 30 
































DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














DETROIT, MICH. l Members N. F. W. A 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 


11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 : 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














SEPTEMBER, 1948 


















SAGINAW, MICH. |" 
BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


» « » AT WAREHOUSE COST 





@ It is possible here to secure the same -grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own b warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

w is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Scichigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co 


© Beeocandins atesnge, 
daily direct service to 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


cortege, Pooh sin 98 miles By 








AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S AS 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ooze se. ) 
~ ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Munneapous Terminat Warenovuse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 








ROCHESTER, MINN. f 


Merchandise and Household Goods Sterage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—HBended storage 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 


Rochester, Minn 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest Ws. 








CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave: (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 


QtTAtR 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service" 














ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 





toll charge 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE connny 
739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Mester 2831 
by y pisTRisuTios service, a “or oo. 
naw yoru city ae SAN 


BOwling Green 08-0886 





( er enter 











MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr. Mer. Phone 744 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE co. 
“Excellent Service Assured 





Over Night Service to Gulfports on 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MIS6. 




















Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
arehouses 
Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
E> 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 


JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . 

: In Kansas City 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your own interests 
and those of your customers. 

TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. | 
FIREPROOF 
isthe A-B-C 
Three Fireproof Constructed War 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 









CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Medern Facilities Our Own Geet of Meter Truck: 
Responsible ngement Coal Reome vad 

Ample Truck Leading Beors } ay and Display Reems 
Streamiined Handiing Equipment Financing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 















x yy 


Sascha rece oleae Bee 


Shipping 
Stering c.0.B. 
Marking Sight Drafts 
Weighing r] 
oning Freight Prepayments 





It costs you nothing to song Crooks 
—— facilities, Phone, wire or 
ite us regarding your needs. 





OUR INTEGRITY 


ay, 


y, Torminal Warehouses, $uc. 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 271 Madison Ave. New York 16 






Associated with Overiand Terminal Worehouse Co., 1807 E, Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association ond Interiake Terminals, inc 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Trackage on 4 Railroads 
+ 





Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. KANSAS CITY 7, MO 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE ««*:.s 


CITY 
1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue . Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 











KANSAS 5 Ci MO] Right iw the Midst of Business’ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Maschandics in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 

















8 Maprsicsntad oy SLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
NEW YORK 18 
Ti) WEST 42NO St 
Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Kansas City 8, Mo. 





2020-30 Walnut Street, 

















for 
consclestiogs 
handling of 
fine furniture srorage 6 some | 
$201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 6 











USE 





\LONG SERV 


from shipps (he 
ke marhet 













i 

4 

COMPACT: b « 
We leave no loose ends around to infringe upon the safety 


and efficiency of your warehousing and distribution needs. 
Long Service is Compact, Competent and Complete. 







ees ‘ 
aad Sn ai ie 




















SEPTEMBER, 1948 












ST. LOUIS, MO. Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. Offices: Member 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 \,y,Nev,York 4. = 
A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 





Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 























Sq. Feet of S Chicago 
BONDED » a a Randolph 4458 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| 2 Es & 
Facilities 





plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 









"The Home of 
National Distributors” 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 


sale Districts. 
Ouer 20 Years of E: 


assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Facilities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
SO) Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
ries & Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


WHY) © Wrcte for Complete Folder 
NCB, 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INCUSTRY O 


—— Offices + 826 Clark Avenue + 













VER TWENTY YEARS 


St. Louis 2, Mo. + MAin 4927 







CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
marrison 3686 


or we fe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOSLTION ¢ 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
3 Plaza 3-1235 








iT “LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


"s Héct= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 

























Phone 330 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., See Missouri 


Merchandise and 









Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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for the best 
in cold storage 


in SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 


227 W. Mill Street, Springfield, Missouri 
Vice President and General Manager: D. E. Diesel 
Telephone — 177 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 


ee 


Storage Division 
IOL's Bae «2 Gee 22 2 
CHICAGO 3 LLINOIS 








BILLINGS, MONT. [ Established 1904 


cn =——ts«éBRUCEE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household s 








Step in Transit Car 
Warehouse and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Private Siding Free 
Agents for Transit Company 
Member ’ 





P. ©. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 








GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Somepaee f facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 

0! 

> “transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse dock 
terminal. 


Private siding Free switching 
P. O. Box 8 426—Sth Ave., South 














HASTINGS, NEBR. | 
——— 1876 1948 
BORLEY’S 
Sterage & Transfer Co., Ine. 
Pool Car Distribution 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 





el FORD 
STORAGE & MOVING pene 
1024 3626 Dodge Street Nebraska 
_—— garance. sidings on « L.c, lon and U- a U. 8. Customs 
operate modern facilities in Council Blufls,” lows. Ser cnn tect at toe 


quick deliveries. 
Member of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 


fo Mancetented dy cnn CERTEED OnE 
oh 1cago 8” 7 aN, “new york = 

tWOtRRY AVE 8 west 42mp St) 
fenssi Penn 6.0967 








OMAHA, NEBR. DMAHA, NEBR. [ 


ORDON 


weninee Inc. - 


Merchaniiv cad Hoxelold Goods 





Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. Let us 
act as your Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














MANCHESTER, N. H. } Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 


Complete Service In New 
NASHUA, N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 
“Crating Furniture our Specialty” 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household 


Goods, 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. BR. 


























BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 


MOVING PACKING CRATING Salida aie 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 








JERSEY CITY, N. J.T In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 





Established 1933 Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
FACILITIES—3 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R. R. 


private siding—32-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft. 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. en rate: .099. Platform capacity, 
40 trucks. Cold sterage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 1,182,000 cu 

ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft.; convertible: ‘automatic fire oe sltaacance 
rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature coage. sor F.; 
cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck platform. ” facili- 


bulkhead draft, 25-30 

SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental of 
office space. All perishable products > Sucepens for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable Ee Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock ry piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Sonten rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 

ae Ne W. A. (Cold —q y* ry - A. Port of New Yorks Mar. 
Asso.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. . N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 





ties: Waterfront dock, (600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 60.0 ft.; |. 





LINCOLN, NEBR. 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 


and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the Stete. 














NEWARK, WN. J. [ MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and NF.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 





Our build clean, both Fire ° 
Hines of the ran ose. eciic and. Union Poet with all other ——dependable since 1860 
entering elther c , absorbing ng 
We ere Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solic e KNICKERBOCKER , 
et mw “SULLIVAN ~ ies STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Stor , 86 to 106 ARLINGTON 8T. 14 to 16 SHIPMAN SY 
Uscela 8, Nebr., ‘0 N. 8th St. Grand island, ‘Nebr. 3! Ww ath St. Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floers of modern fireproof. 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250.000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, muved, stored or ship- 
ped INYWHEKE in U. S. or 


abroad. 


F E D E R A F STORAGE WAREHOUSES 






















155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








PERTH AMBOY, N. J. ora oS 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South 8t.. N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free terage Limits 











ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. ( 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in —_—_ delivery 
er storage of general merchandise furnt 


Semeew of K.F.WA—A WA 











ALBANY, N.Y. j 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, WY. | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
Pige WOTOR TRUCKS FOR SreTBIOUTION OF Ati 
KINDG. Peet TRI@UTION @ERCHAwOrSE 

YOUR ALBANY Oniowente GAREreLLT (WAROLED 


Cottection: preagptty 
Rowton AVL NP WA_NYOWA 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.|~ cenraatiy LocaTeD Member of A.W.A, 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ° BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


ea FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 














1@ GIANT FLOORS MOOERN UNLO 
200,000 FT. 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LICU 





— 





STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | 





AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
Two warehouses with greatest ity in 
household storage in Western New In 

Buffalo,“ American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PRES., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET © PHONE WA 0700 © MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 











ALBANY, N.Y. | 





Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. 8. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


six 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 











ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK &. BR. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
ME~“PER 
EASTERN WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
Interlake Terminals, inc American Chain of 
Warehouses, Inc. 


271 Madison Ave. 53 West Jaci Bed. 
New York 16, New York - Chicago 4, Milnels 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGA RA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 











BUFFALO 4, WN. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and _ shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. —_—, 
transit privileges; low insurance rates. 
track-connection with Penna. R. R., and N.Y. 
Central, and switching arrangements with all 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 














SUFFALO, N. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 
Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. i Let us care for your needs in Buffalo | 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 





PS Generai Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
. Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. « « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 


om LEONARD 
a aren WAREHOUSES 

163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 
STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 


ele DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
DISTRIBUTION HOLD FURNITURE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. [— 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low Insurance rate Branch office facilities 


+ Represented by ALUED DISTRIBUTION IEC 

MEW YORK is 

Sis etna an. The Se... WEST 42ND St 
Penn.6.0907 


DUNKIRK, N.Y. | 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | 








ELECTRI 


N.Y.S.W.A. 




















Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


Ail communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L. 1., N. Y. 


aL Storage Warehouse Company 
4 49th Neemue, Flush 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES - 







« WOUSEHOLD Goops’ 





HEMPSTEAD, Li | HARRY W. WASTIE. Pres. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
<> FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
™\ For household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribu- 

| i tion. Storage for furs, clothing, etc. 

Local and Long Distance moving. Serving 

ali of Long Island 

Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.— N.Y.S.W.A. 
L.1.M.S.A. Agents for Ailied Van Lines, Inc. 


JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. 
LLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., ner gate N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE COLD STORAGE 
S)) ae Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Etc 

4580 Sq. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu. 
Ft. of eh. space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 
Consign shipments via Erie 

Members Nat. Assn 
Y. State Assn. Refrig 














H. E. FIELD, Pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 








sy and Truck Docks. 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. 
Refrigeration Warehouses, N. 
Whsemen. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. | iroving, Packing Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham. Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
to us at New Rochelle. 























in NEW YORK, N. .Y - - - Call John Terreforte 


for Merchandise Storage and Distributigg 
Intormation on 82 Member Warehouse, 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 © Tel Plaza 3-1234 









NEW YORK, N.Y. / 





BOWLING. GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 


House to house moving round the World of 

Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CH ELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor ead 
lift van. Consign vie all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernea, 
consign vie N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H ste. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A, — N.Y.F.W.A, N.Y.S.M.T. — M&WAGAY, 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City ! 
. ¥. C., East <i Second Ave. Larchmont—I!! Boston Post Rd. 

















Sows Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—l08 Poadfield Rd. 






Mlorebee, WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, snc 





NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 





We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 
+ Represtented doy WW, 
CHICAGO 8 Te 5, Se 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531, 






ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. | eae Au ee a 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 





oun 
y A seed 


= She Wanhattan. 


ir 
n'y. © 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. * «= 









Wnbo, NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ago’ ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


ys facilities and unlimited experience in ferwarding 

and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 

local ce. Lehigh Valley BR. 
ullding. Prompt 





MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St. New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage 


- ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 








NEW YORK, N. ¥. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. 
Fulton Terminal—N.Y. Dock Ry. 
General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 





J 176 Ninth St. 
Eri Fp ED a ho 


Telephone: REctor 2-4590 











NEW YORK, N. Y.f 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
. Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 





RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocao, Cotton, Coffee & Sugar, Metal 
andRubber Exchan y 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | rn 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 
FIREPROOF STORAGE oo eS 
Household Goods and Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance M: 
EXPORT PACKERS —POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYW A—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, WY. (same 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
@ Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


WF 9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

















George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General Merchandising Stora e—Distribution 
Pool Car Distribut ‘esh 
U. S. Custom Sonded—Siereg pe age 
Household om Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 


al 142 tele an 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
ATE RAIL SIDINGS 





INC. 


2 PRIV 


NEW YOR 





SYRACUSE, N.Y 





==. KING 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS Svc 


ERIE BLYD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1! 
MERCHANDISE AMD HOUSEHOLD 60008 


SERVICE, INC. AW.A—H.F.W.A—AV.L—8.Y SUA 








WHITE PLAINS, WY. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Promprf service fer any point in 

















' TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
Tel. Jerome 6-6000 





Member: A.W.A.. W.A.P.N.Y, N.Y.S. N.Y.W.W.T. Member ¥.Y.F.W.4.—N.F.W.A. 
NEW YORK, NL Y. j CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SANTINI mn0S. INC. J Established 1908 
AMERICAN 
Temas STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
. CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
PACKING SHIPPING 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 




















Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDSEE § STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS $4 lade 
MOTOR UCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DIST 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINK 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 
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OMARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 











RALEIGH, H.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPAR] 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Mombere A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses 















GHARLOTTE, N.C. / All bulldings fully fireproof coastrectios 
UMION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. tac. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A W A —Motor Service 


Rap sanmm bad oy eS RTT 


mC 4GO © 
A ORERRY AVE 
oon 



























The trading area of Virginia and the Carclines 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is tm 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization te serve yous 
housing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 
Merchandise Storage, Peol Car Distribution 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching Sprim 


klered Buildings 
nS 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. 8-6661- 7.0. BOX 188 Ge 














GREENSBORO, N.C. | 


CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 


‘ P. O. Box 2756 Greensboro 3-0569 
iy Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
. Southern Railway Siding 
Member: A. W. A.—S. M. W. A.—A. C. W. 

HIGH POINT, N. C. } Established 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas. 

High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. 7 SPRINKLERED 


Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Member of AWA-SMWA 


RALEIGH, N.C. | 




















Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 





PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N.S. R. R. 





MEMBER N 
y EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 





: rl 
“hdsociaTion 














WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE _ 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distributica 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Member: N. F. W. A. — A. TT. A — UL VOL, 























Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 








house 
Offices 806-10 North Pacific Ave. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 








AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Gounds 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 











/) etme 














AKRON, OHIO COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods Storage. 


: Z Low Insurance. 


Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 
& Reprssented oy 


CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon 5531 





‘wae Da: 











CANTON, OHIO [ie chandise, Household Goods, Cold Storage 


CANTON STORAGE, Ine, 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 

Pool cars distributed. Private siding: 

Free switching on all roads. Separat- 

fire-proof h for h hol 































9,000,000 Cubic Feet 


Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 








11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14\¢c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 
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Cleveland 13, Ohie 












CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
2 Broadway 251 East Grand Ave. 
Bowling G-een 9-0986 Superior 7180 
3540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





DIST 
SERVICE, INC. 




















SOLUMBUS, OHIO j 


Established in 1882 





{ Columbus Terminal Warehouse Compan 
1 119 East Geodale St. 


Celumbus 68, = 








A.C. W. 






































and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
Main 
Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO l 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
a Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
4 
' PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & WINTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
1505 BROADWAY 
N. Y. C. Orange Avenue 
CHERRY 8074 
Established 1889 WY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO statin at ete, 
Now there are 
TRUCK FACILITIES TERMINALS 
Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
CLEVELAND, OHIO j a 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
LINCOLN STORAGE 
5700 Ewelid Ave. 11201 Cedar Av® 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbaugh 
55 W. 42nd Street LAckawanna 4-0063 











CLEVELAND, OHIO [ ESTABLISHED 1913 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-83397 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
LOCAL DELIVERY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [—, ya. 
Freight Terminal 
“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 
WATER, RAIL AND 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST 
rnin dedi to Cleveland, consigned to The 
to our loading pla' form 
CLEVELAND 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc 
1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
at our waterfront docks. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUE 





HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low i ¢ rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroads. Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 





General Offices - - 


1948 





SEPTEMBER, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 


Complete service for 
a  — -\¥ STORAGE AND DISTRIBUVION 


wis gp 8a and Big Feur 
Peel Car Distribution A.D.%. Service 
Centrally 


Located Modern Facilities 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 














COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low In- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 





WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 











TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 

FOUR PRIVATE 

SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0O. RR’s 

















GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 











TOLEDO, OHIO | 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Ofthre and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 

A Sprinklered Bulidings—i00,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 

cubic fett Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate | Roed 

Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Cer Di 

—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—Low In- 











surance Rate—City Delivery System. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO | 


D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company 


2131-51 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 


el. erson 0472 
100,000 Square Feet Dry Some. of which 65,000 Square Feet 
is heated for winter sto prinklered Buildings—Complete 
ADT Fire and Burglary Protection—5 Car ew York 
Central Railroad—Free Switching—Pool ta istribution— 
Transit Storage Privileges—Merchandise Stora o—Negotisble 
Low ance Rate—City Delivery oe ne oe 





Space. 


-For..Shippers’. Convenience, States, Citie 





TULSA, OKLA. Sel R. W. PAGE, President | 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage— Moving — Packing—Ship- 

g of House hold Effects and 
Werks of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














TOLEDO, OHIO | “+QUICK SHIPPERS’? 


TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage @ Pool car distribution e 








© Private siding Nickel Plate Road e <O@pye> 

rite nn Kade eg M truck service .& « 4 
se otor °° Fi & 
Located in jobbing District aN 4 ; 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 








YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


MEnRGER 
lap 


Since 1878 





CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool eA + _ 
Private Rall Siding 











LAWTON, OKLA. | 


Agent: Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
P. O. Box 487 Lawton, Okla. 


General Warehousing and Distribution 


*% | Remsssonted oy AE ee 
cure ago 8 atw yoen @ 
Member: A. W. A. cn a . (a 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | as 
6. KT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

















y TULSA, OKLA. 
| JOE HODGES 


FOR MERCHANDISE ... 


Oklahoma's oe » fireproof 7 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, fh 
pt for ail h kinds of storage. Entire floor. 
35,500 feet devoted to Merchandise, 315 


Heavy hauling, cross country or local. 

deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 
tween rehee and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with all R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Talsa 


» MOVING 
P PACKING 
© STORAGE 











PORTLAND, ORE. | 








H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 


Arriving to Sewe You 


WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
LOCAL CARTAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR ENGINEERS 


RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


907 N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Tel. AT 7353 


Represented by A jated Wareh . inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 

















Cc W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Bet. 1903 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Geods 
Peel Car Distribution Packing end Cratiog 
3 Car Siding Free Oultehing 

2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











_— IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


2 WAREHOUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 














Fred Merish PUTS THE FINGER ON COSTS and throws light on the problem of coor- 
dinating the physical phases of distribution with those of marketing. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
ERIE, PA.. HARRISBURG, PA | gene 
YOUR BEST MOVE == HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100%, PALLETIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


HARRISBURG, PA | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISD STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 









































HAZLETON, PA. | rare 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 

















LANCASTER, PA. | 


“Zion LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Trans- 
ferring, Forwarding 


Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution’ 
Lecal and Long Distance Moving 


NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. | ccsurs = HARRISBURG, — 
ph Ege tale cnamg tn ge bese M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
































facilities. Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
© BO * Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
” pl e ot Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 
® STORAGE ° LABELING Member of eae” Se eae te ao Allied Van Lines 
* FUMIGATING * FINANCING 
* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING ee ae 

Commercial Warehousing Co. 







Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadeiphia 48 


TRANSPORTATION 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and ig 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV.IR 


MOVING -STORAG 


128&CASCADE PHONE 24-779 |'— 
ERIE, PA. ie ¢ 


Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Private Siding B.&O. e« Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rates 








PHILADELPHIA, PA [ 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 
General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy Ren J anywhere. We distribute 
poo! cars of househo af ge Prampt remittance. 

















Bscablished 1868 


Galla lagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 
th Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia @7 
sondientian os Soorems ae end Stor én Tranole 
besion s 
~~. oe by Associated Warehouses, | - @ 


YOUR BEST MOVE == New ¥ ben 800. Se. 
—_——— 43 Vanderbilt Are. City and Surbur Dendeee & 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Fi 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Sn Key Locdlions inthe Phuladelphua fading Urea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 








ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W A., and Pa.F.WA. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. —An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 













FIRST IN 


“Pennsylvania” ‘should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation's third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 
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PHILADELPHIA 












PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modern warehouses located in important 
shipping centers. Served by all railroads. 
Loading and unloading under cover. Storage- 
in-transit privileges. Goods of all kinds, 
bonded and free. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau S¢. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. VW. A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA| ESTABLISHED (866 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Geods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 oq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 





MEMBER 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's Ass'n 


Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc 
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4 
jpiliner- Moving « Storage + Heavy Hauling 





Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 
The Diliner headquarters in Dormonts 


the newest and mos! modern storage 
on Western Pennsylvania 





W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 
° TEL.: MA. 4567- FI. 3300 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 














PITTSBURGH, PA | 
Thomas White Owner end Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s | 
Jobbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Sweet ©. ‘Soacecuse” 
Also Operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 


SHARON, PA. [ 





SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 


Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s reciprocal 
switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. Cold Storage for 
furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick Freeze space. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 

















WRANTON, PA. RF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


BOGAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOOB$ STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 





WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. Scrsts! Storage 


Prompt and E mt Service 

t? Cer Track Located on high Valley ERR. Switteheos 
Storage-tnw-Transit and Pool Cars 

18 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


& Represented by SW. «ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 = — NEW YORK I8 
is25 NewseRry ave, 74¢ Lista 2 WEST 42ND ST. 





Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | e Safe Dry Storage for ~~ ne and 


Household 

e Immediate Distribution e Improved Methods e Case In Handling 
e Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
e Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management e Consign 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Capacity e Low Ins. 
e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 
Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU TO USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 ms Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 




















SCRANTON, PA | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and N. Y. O. & W. Sidings 


6 Rap anen lad oy MLED DESTRICT TION OC 
corcacos ™ utw York @ 
1925 wiweeney av 8 West 42mD 52) 
on 5031 Penn .6.0907 

















PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 


Box 38, Providence 1, R. I. 
——- in Storage for Distribution 
Customs {1 oy Bonded 
4 Warehouses, Located in Provid e, E. Pr and Pawtucket 








jated W: 
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PROVIDENCE, RI. | 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car ~~. 7c 
a, and Interstate 


sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
space serviced with up-te-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 


Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 
















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


Pt eeel APN Sl) iceete) ite) e-uale), | 


16 HASELL ST... CHARLESTON, S C. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.0." ' 











COLUMBIA, S.C. Distribution Center of South Carolina 
CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 MEMBER 














General merchandise and household = 
8. S. DENT, Manager 


goods storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | 
General Warehouse Co. 

676 Florida St., Memphis 3 

“Geod hongeioopinn, accurate records, 

Located in the center of the Jobbing & 

Wholesale District 








Sprinklered Low Insurenee 
Private R. R. siding Perfect service 











MEMPHIS TENN. “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
EZ 


We invite your Inquiries _ 









CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenve “\Y 











MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘CO. 


Memphis 5. Tenn 


61 West Georgia Avenue, 
Owned ond Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Shippers’Convenience, States, Citig 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution @ Specialty 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. Local cartage 











delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Aateann 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.?. 





UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s. A. Godman, 6. w. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery servic 
Space. in the heart of the wholesale district and eet to Rall 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. and 
L.&N.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. ~ Ere Bese by Distibuies 
Service, inc. Member of A.W.A. and M 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 








Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
Distribution and Trucking 
Heavy Machinery Moving 

Household Goods Storage and Moving 


When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashville Call 
New York Office Plaza 3-1234, Chicago Office Harrison 
1496 or Nashville 5-2738. 


Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association ° 














NASHVILLE, TENN. | 521 Eighth Ave.,So., Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville’ Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











Co. 








AMARILLO, TEXAS} way. c. sovce J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Leng Distance Operators 
Measber:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.P.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 

Agente—Allied Van Lines 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“iemphis Most Medern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central. 
& Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 





A.D.T. B 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS [— 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


666 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Geeds 





Goods 
oF Member of NFWA—S.WATA 





Agent fer AVL. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS [~~ 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located at PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. | 





e Distribution Drayage 
Stores MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
150,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 
a. Bs Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS | . 


ool Car Distribution Specialists 


also Warehousing and Industrial Hauling. 
Terminals Centrally Located in both Dallas and Fort Worth 
General Office — 204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Riverside 1734 
Gen. W. J. Williamson, Pres. 
A. G. Donovan, Gen. Mgr. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 











DALLAS, TEXAS gus . Re gee Pres. 
Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 

2nd & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 









an 
Warehouse Space 
Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 
par Divisions ) 
N. T. Motor Freight Line 
j iaoae for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
A.W. A., N.F.W.A., American 
houses 


Chain of Ware’ 
MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Assn., Rotary Club 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S. W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


ey 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 





Located in the heart of the jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


poo. | EDERAL 


CARS WAREHOUSE CO. 


2001 NANCE STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 
































DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
ee COMPANY 


361 Nerth Market St. Dalles 2 
Merchandise Storage ond 


Household Goeds Storage 
Moving & Pocting 
spine ea. Long Distance Hauling 


54) deme = 

cit oe ae B. E. ABERNATHY. Pree 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 
CHICAGO 8 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
Vis -.NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. T WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.$531 Penn.6.0967 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facitities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet ~— with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 


This modern one-story Weg | with high ceilings and unlimited floor 
load capacity is fully equipped with modern materials bandling apparatus. 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WARENOUTE and COLD | STORAGE CO. 
501 Middle Street gucases 00 cacti 4 SEase Houston 1, Texas 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 
General Storage Cold Storage U.S. Gesteen Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 
New York Representative Chicago Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 











EL PASO, TEXAS } “Bankers of Merchandise"  ‘'Service With Security" 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- 
dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. 
and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Members—NFWA—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 


+ Rap resoniad oy ee TO 
curcaco Ts utw vor = 
} a siretawy an ‘Bowes! 47me 8. 

Ponn.6 OF0? 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Pool Car Distribution 
Ss lered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
1 de and Uptown Warehouses 
- Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped te serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage enace. 
MOVING-STORAGE—PACKING SHIPPING 


e sixce BINYON-O’KEEFE Since 





_ STORAGE CO. 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth 
Associated with Distribution Service, tac. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


Ww. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Peol Car Distribution Sprinklered Threughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS f 
Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 








UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


os P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
‘orwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


"Sopervied by A D.T. Service 
SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
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ane 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | UNIVERSAL | TERMINAL be ggg nth na co. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Merchandise Sto: Peel be algae ln 
tse Storage Pool Car ar Dustrivution Dra A CENTRAL WAREHOUSE | 
we a ge LR hy 520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City“! 
R nted in all principal cities by . 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY Fireproof Sprinklered 
Division of Merchandise Storage 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 
Members State and Local Associations Member A. W. A. 
TAH —" 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. SALT LAKE CITY, : | a ME 
WESTHEIMER Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 7 feet reenforced Concrete Sprinkiered Space 
Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. nsurance Rate 11 Cents 
2206 McKinney Ave. Heusten 1 CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
A Merehandioe & Household Goods Storage —Peel Car Distribution— ecmuatiel ter ty 
Fireproof Warchowoes—-AD.T. Automatic Flee and Barvlery Protection OS er ate ant 
en I DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Agent for Allied Van Laat, Ine. State and oot tee New York-Chicago-Sen Francisco 
. | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Merchandise Storage—P ool Car Distribution alc 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 BI 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., Sen Antonie 6 Siem, te ened 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service and rick Central location, Systematt he 
Over 50 gears eof satisfactory service Seontiey ced tap aanuonaminets Office and to 
Member of 4.0.48 3. A-8.0 A. desk avace. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI Fre 
SAN ANTONIO, T Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West" He 
ac 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 %@ 
HOUSEHOLD — MER- G 


CHANDISE — COLD © 
STORAGE — CARTAGE Se 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 Leading a 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) ly 
Warehousing-Distributien service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) —memepereseae Chicago (4) 
250 Park Avenue 53 W. Jackson Bid 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 



























































QAM ANTONIO, TEXAS | a a A RRRPIRE Sager anger rf 
sen SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION x 
P. 0. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 — sx. & mevnonns Pe 
Specialists in M MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED “WARBHOUSE 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 50,000 SQUARE , Feat on RIVATE, Ral RAIL SIDING 
BONDED STORAGE ; Levert insurance IN. MERCHANDISE " sTORASS 
susseas 7 MESES AGENTS AERO MAYRLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
2 mo *ascer B Member M.W.A. & A.T.A. \ 
TYLER, TEXAS .—* IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager WORFOLK, VA. f = 
ROAR 
HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY STORE and DISTRIBUTE — 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
Se en me toe AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
and Merchandise Warehousing HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS [ LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE — 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING — 
Since 1920 PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. ee es . 
Wichita Falls, Texas itl tee ties a Telephone "22481 or 54008 




















NORFOLK, VA. 


MEMBER OF AWA 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 





Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 





500-530 FRONT STREET 


rote] @ & aon aie), b- * POOL CARS + DISTRIBUTION Car 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 
Member --Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 








DISTRIBUTION AGH cep. 
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AORFOLK, V Sicttiies viel 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Nerfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
ali rail, water and motor lines. 


Write ter Beeblet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 





RICHMOND, VA | 70 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 

Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—8!0,000 Cubic Feet Floor Spaece— 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Reil- 
road Siding—Poo!l Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— | 
Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A | 

Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States and Canada. j 








RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1708 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 


eee 59. *. 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE 























wor lL. LAWSON & SON: 
Finance and Sterage | 
Peel Car Dintribsuters | 
Geaeral Merchandine Sterage | 





421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
R@AN@KE 7. VIBGINIA 
Represented by 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., Chicage and New York 











ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 


Capacity 500 Cars Se Automatic Sprinkler 


Private Railroad Siding 
We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
ember of American Chain of Warehouses 


Accurate Accounting 
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SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattie 4 

Cartage = Distribution _ 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinktered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10:2c); modern equipment. 





Storage 


LLOYD 


Transfer Co. 


Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
Fireproof, Brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 

















Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 


Merchandise Storage & Distri- (Formerly University) 
bution—U. S. Customs—See Stores @ Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 








(asain) 
ASSOCIATION 











SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
“System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 7 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1620 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicego—Sen Francisce 


SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and slated industries; pool car Justribution; 44 trucksand 
tractors with semitrailers New <9.000 ft moderna warehu~ equipped with ferklif 


(rectors Rar sentas oy ACRE RETEST re 
cmicago 8 ™% wew voer 
1929 weaweenny avy west cree 
Hon.b008 Penn 8 ater 



































SPOKANE, WASH. | 


TA YLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION « TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Sen Francisco 











TACOMA, WASH. ( | 


TA YLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 Eaxt 2iet St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING ¢- DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 

Represented 8, 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC 
New York—Chicago—Sen Francisco 
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SUNTINGTON, W.VA. | 





through 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Hentingtos 16 











COLD STORAGE 
DRy STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 











Heated—Unheated—Yard prwiiPment Ca 

Storage CMStP&P, GB&W Lines * 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
trailers, winches and cranes. 


Aero-Mayflower moving and storage Inquiries invited 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


TRANSFER é 


LEICHT STORAGE Co. 


123 $O. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY «+ WIS 
New York Office; 

Interlake Terminals, Inc 
271 Madison Ave. (16) 
Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Transit Storage 
Household Goods Storage 





Marinette Office: 
1720 Pierce St. 
Marinette, Wis. 


U. S. Customs, State and 
Public Bonded 

40 Car Track Capacity 
Modern Handling 











SMALL ORDERS 
(Continued from Page 69) 


move will preserve the life of these 
catalogs until the supply is ex- 
hausted. Catalog life is an item of 
major importance to distributors, 
because of the tremendous cost of 
compiling and publishing each new 
catalog. Many times in the past 
distributors’ catalogs have become 
obsolete before they were delivered 
by the printer, because of changes 
in the list price of one or more 
products. 

In an effort to reduce distribu- 
tion costs, one group of distribu- 
tors has encouraged the exchange 
of operational information having 
a bearing on cost reductions 
enabling them to adopt the more 
efficient and cost saving practices 
of other distributors. 

The distributor associations have 
outlined a program for the con- 
sideration of manufacturers. They 
hope that those manufacturers who 
distribute their products through 
industrial distributors will give 
serious study to this program, and 
will act, wherever it is practical, 
to effect the changes suggested. 








Highway Barriers 


Barriers to interstate automotive and 
truck traffic must be leveled just as were 
those which impeded railroad progress in 
the 1800's, E. J. Bush, president, Diamond 
T Motor Car Co., told the Second High- 
way Transportation Congress recently. 
He said that public opinion must be 
called into force in order to liberate the 
highways from unfair regulation. He cited 
the case of the "pig which could travel 
from coast to coast without changing cars” 
as an instance of how public opinion ap- 
parently resulted in the leveling of a re- 
cent railroad barrier by the roads. 
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DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 








American Standards Assn., Inc. is the 
new name of the American Standards 
Assn. Incorporation under the laws of the 
state of New York took place Aug. 2. 
Bills seeking federal incorporation are be- 
fore the Senate and the House. Frederick 
B. Lack, vice president, Western Electric 
Co., is president of the incorporated asso- 
ciation; Vice-Adm. G. F. Hussey, Jr. 
(USN-Ret.) is secretary and administra- 
tive head, and Cyril Ainsworth is technical 
director. 





J. M. Barclay, Inc., Newark, N. J., has 
been organized as sales representative in 
New Jersey north of Trenton for the Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago mater- 
ials handling equipment manufacturer. J. 
M. "Ted" Barclay is president. His staff 
of eight includes Howard Underwood, in 
charge of repair, service and the depart- 
ment of surveys, as secretary; Paul Gil- 
bert; Dan Rossi; and Charles Lydecker. 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has purchased the 
land, ‘buildings and equipment formerly 
owned by the Gallie-King Bag Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. F. V. Deaderick, manager of the 
Bemis factory at Houston, handled the 
transaction for his company and will add 
supervision of the new property to his 
responsibilities. 


The Glenn P. Crissman Co., distributors 
of materials handling equipment, has been 
incorporated. Prior to its incorporation, 
the company was operated under the 
personal ownership of Glenn P. Crissman, 
its founder. He will serve as president of 
the new corporation. Other officers are 
D. N. Gatfield, vice president and sales 
director; J. T. Collins, controller, and G. 
E. Braidel, secretary treasurer. (Vitkauskas) 





Crooks Terminal Warehouse, Inc. have 
celebrated a double anniversary—35 years 
in Chicago and 25 years in Kansas City. 





The Seattle Export Lumber Co., wholly 
owned subsidiary of United States Ply- 
wood Corp. will henceforth be known as 


-Other officers are: 


United States Plywood Corp., Lumber Div,, 
L. J. Walby is manager. 





The Trailmobile Co., manufacturers of 
truck-trailers, has announced the opening 
of a new Factory Branch at Atlanta, Ga. 
The general offices and main plant of the 
company are located in Cincinnati, O. 
Other plants are operated at Springfield, 
Mo., Ft. Smith, Ark., Berkeley, Cal., and 
Windsor, Canada. The Atlanta Branch will 
be under the managership of L. C. Doss, 
who has been associated with Trailmobile 
both in the main office and in the field 
for the past seven years. The appointment 
of Ralph H. Cannon and Edward L. Stein? 
hauer as sales representatives was also 
announced. 





Truck Cab Manufacturers, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, O. has been incorporated to make 
motor truck and tractor cabs. John Weber 
is president. He was engineer and de- 
signer for Trailmobile Co. for 14 years. 
Paul J. Uffman, vice 
president; William P. Staubitz, treasurer: 
Edward P. Staubitz, assistant treasurer, 
and Henry B. Horner, secretary. (Wimmer) 





ne 





Obituary 








Rolland C. Allen, 67, first vice president 
of Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, 
lakes shipping firm; past president of 
the Saginaw Dock & Terminal Co. 





W. S. Curlett, retired tariff publishing 
agent, Trunk Line Assn.: member, The 
Traffic Club of New York, Inc 





H. C. Hamilton, retired assistant to traf- 
fic manager, Lehigh Valley Railroad; mem- 
ber, The Traffic Club of New York, Inc 





Howard F. Hand, 64, president of the 
Hand Storage Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; mem- 


ber, Elmora Country Club, the Rotary 
Club of Elizabeth, and the American 
Legion. (Vitkauskas) 





Bertram Obst, Traffic manager, _Lily- 
Tulip Corp.; member, The Traffic Club of 
New York, Inc 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Service Minded 
conomica 
Merchandise 
anevienn” For Ne Complete Warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Generel Office ae ve. Hoase No.2 
625 East Chicago St. hace pe 302 North Jacksen St. 

Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~ 
MILWAUKEE'S ovedeg COMPLET au ) 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


© Over 13+ Million Cable Feet First Fleer Space © 

















ATLAS STORAGE 


DN OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 


. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 

Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot ane Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car distribution. Customs Bonded 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 

New York Office: 55 W. 42nd St., Phone LAckawanna 4-0063, New York 18, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. (— —Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. RR. 






































MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukeo’s 





National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 














SHAWANO, WIS. | 
Modern Building, Reinforced Concrete Constraction 


SHAWANO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


120 E. Richmond Street Shawano, Wisconsin 
General Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Licensed and Bonded. Private Siding Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
Member Wis. W. A. 








SHEBOYGAN, WIS. [ 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manniectarers Warehouse sy 





llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W .A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 














CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 


and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 











MONTREAL, QUE . 





SELAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC 


5-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN we GRACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
MONTREAL 
Conetien Costeme, Bond. *Private Siding—8 Ca: 
city—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 =! New York 7 Phone Worth 2.6428 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


en aa 1908 
KENWOOD, 
} "& Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LGNG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A, 





en JSEMENS 
> 
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Motor- operated 


KINNEAR DOORS 


respond with magic ease 
to push-button control 


It’s sheer magic the way you can shave 
manpower losses and plug profit drains 
at doorways with Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Doors. A split-second and mere finger- 
Ms gong are all the time and effort 
needed to start or stop these doors 
equipped with rugged Kinnear Motor 
Operators. Any number of push-button 
stations can be placed at strategic points 
—at door jamb for on-the-spot operation 
and elsewhere for step-saving remote 
control. And any number of doors can 
be operated from a single station. 


The prompt, glide-smooth door action 
is possible because the Kinnear inter- 
locking-slat steel curtain Jifts vertically and 
coils compactly above the lintel. Open- 
ings remain completely clear. All sur- 
rounding floor and wall space is usable. 
This tough, flexible, all-metal door pro- 
tector withstands years of weather at- 
tacks; resists fire and theft. For a better 
check-rein on profit leaks in plant opera- 
tion, rely on efficient, economical Kin- 
near Steel Rolling Doors. Built any size, 
for installation in old or new buildings. 
Write for more facts today. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 1240-50 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOOR 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 83 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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Air Express Div. of Railway Express Harborside Warehouse Co. Back Cover 
A ee eee Fosina sate Hughes-Keenan Company . 65 
American Airlines, Inc. .............. 39 Hyster Company ......... 15 
American District Telegraph Co. .... 65 
American Map Company ............ 71 | 
Anthony Company ................. 67 International Harvester Co. 19 
Automatic Transportation 
eens dh ods ad se ce. One Cover K 





5 Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 114 





Baker Raulang Company ............ I M 
Bearse Manufacturing Co. ........... TI ek Ditieloadne Com. r 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company ............ 9 
N 
Cc Nolan Company ........... ease 
a re” 55 North American Van Lines, Inc... .... 6 
P 
D 
? Pan American World Airways 7 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. . ; . Photographer's Assn. of America “9 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. ..... ee oe 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. .......... 41 R 
. i i WwW. iv. 12 
Dravo Corp., Engineering Works Div ineiietien tani Ine... 4 
Revolvator Company . . # 
E 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. ........... 33 s 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ......... 37 Stevens Appliance Truck Co. » a 
F T 
Farquhar Compeny, A. 8. ........... 8 Trans World Airlines ....... 2 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. ..16 and Third Cover u 
Union Pacific Railroad .... . 
S United States Rubber Co. . 8 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. .. 8 United Van Lines, Inc. ..... ; 14 
Gair Co., Inc:, Robert ...... 
Gerstenslager Company $53 Y 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. ...... oa Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. .. 34 
e 
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eee PAY 
CUSTOM-BUILT PRICES 
FOR A (ack B00 
..WHEN YOU CAN GET 
CUSTOM-QUALITY AT 
PRODUCTION-LINE 


PRICES ro 


Can you afford to pay a premium, custom-built price 
for your Truck Body when Fruehauf offers you a 
body, built to the highest standards of quality, for less? 








Compare your specifications with the types, sizes, 
and door combinations available in the Fruehauf 
line. Look further at the advantages of Fruehauf 
construction — proven through a third of a century 
of Trailer body building. You'll readily see why the 
Fruehauf Truck Body insures unusual sturdiness with 
the very minimum of weight. 


But how can Fruehauf offer such value? 


The answer: Mass production methods of manu- 
facture and nation-wide Factory Branch distribution. 


Call in a Fruehauf representative or authorized 
Distributor. Let him show you “quality-wise” and 
“price-wise” why it pays to specify a Fruehauf Body 
when you order your truck chassis. 


SUPER UP yin: BODY DIVISION 
R Yo bh 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


WHEREVER 


There's an [G4 St! T- DETROIT 32 


— 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 3:00 P.M., E.D.T., over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 











Is there any 





There is. At Harborside you can 
count on expert personal attention 
in the solving of your distributional 
problems in the New York market. 
Safe storage, capable handling, effi- 
cient expediting—all under experi- 
enced, interested direction—com- 
bine to make Harborside most 
attractive as your operational head- 
quarters for this teeming beehive 
of commerce. 


Harborside is one of the world’s 
great rail-water terminals. Under 
one vast roof, it provides 27,000,000 
cubic feet of combined dry- and cold- 
storage, office, manufacturing, and 
showroom space. Here are free and 
bonded stores . . . pool car service, 
transshipment, and distribution, 



































Swift, safe handling is assured af 
Harborside by trained jvorkmen andi 
modern mechanized equipment. Con-? 
struction is fireproof and insurance 
rates are low. 

Busy, strategically located Harbor- © 
side is directly opposite Cortlandt | 
Street, Manhattan ... 20 minutes 
from 33rd Street, New York. It 
has direct connections with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and with all> 
other lines and with steamships, by 
lighterage. 26-car placement at one 
time. Five minutes from Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways. 

Send today for our illustrated 
folder and complete information on 
Harborside’s varied facilities and 
personal service. 


ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. - 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, " 


PHOTO SY FAIRCHILD 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 





